
★ 

Canada Assumes Port Costs 

Effect of policy on privately owned 
and U. S. airlines studied as im- 
portant move in world aviation chess 
game Page 44 

★ 

Woodrum Asks Strong Postwar Aviation 

Select Committee head declares 
commercial fleets must furnish the 
backbone of America’s aviation 
strength Page 7 

★ 

Increasing Plane Hp. Gives Allies Edge 

War developing into battle of blue- 
prints, with victory likely to go to 
side with most advanced aeronautical 
engineers Page 20 

★ 

McCarran Bill Emphasizes Air Policy 

Comprehensive measure expected 
to face drastic attempts at rewriting 
before reaching stage of final consid- 
eration Page 40 

★ 

PAA Plans 150-Passenger Planes 

Juan T. Trippe declares post-war 
clippers, powered by 12,000 hp., will 
cruise at 280 mph, at about one-half 
present prices Page 12 

★ 

Tighter Draft May Take Air Engineers 

Review of deferment cases may re- 
sult in possible strain on production 
machinery but increased efficiency of 
workers may cushion loss. . . .Page 9 

★ 

Wright Aero's Hp. Output Sets Record 

Total of 284,200,000,000 hp. pro- 
duced between Pearl Harbor and Jan- 
uary, 1944, Guy W. Vaughan, presi- 
dent, reveals Page 30 

★ 

AA, Export Present Policy Problem 

Move regarded as serious blow to 
“chosen instrument” program ad- 
vanced by Senator McCarran’s avia- 
tion measure Page 38 



To Guide Vital Post-War Group: Representative Clifford Woodrum 
(D. Va.) has been selected by bi-partisan leadership of the House to 
head a special committee on post-war military policy including aviation 
matters. Seven members each from the Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs Committees and seven from the House at large will comprise 
the membership. 









caking the heat off tracers - before they hit! 


Explosive fumes from gasoline tanks, ignited by tracers, 
could easily blow up, send war plane crashing in flames. 
So our combat pilots flood the area around tanks with 
carbon dioxide gas from Kidde cylinders. The fire- 
smothering carbon dioxide replaces the dangerous 
vapors, robs tracer bullets of their incendiary effect. 

Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by Kidde, are doing 
many kinds of work for the aviation industry. They’re 
used to blast out fire in the air and at airports. They sup- 
ply sliot-up war planes with emergency power for brakes, 
landing gear, bomb-bay doors. They keep our forced- 
down flyers afloat. 

Our Research and Development Department is con- 
stantly working out new devices to make flying safer and 
more efficient. Bring them your problem! 



WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 3S6 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. I. 
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THE McCARRAN BILL — Top topic of conver- 
sation in aviation and legislative circles in Wash- 
ington is the McCarran Bill for an All-American 
Flag airline in international transport and a re- 
constitution of the federal aviation governing 
body. The airlines’ policy committee is opposed, 
as was to be expected. Pan American is non- 
committal, for the time being, also as was ex- 
pected, although it is no secret that PAA will 
not oppose the principles of the proposed legisla- 
tion. However, there is no doubt that introduc- 
tion of this bill puts further in the future con- 
sideration of the Lea Bill to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, which if not dead in 
its present form was at least bedridden. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION— It is too early, of 
course, to forecast the ultimate fate of the Mc- 
Carran Bill. Its introduction, however, does 
serve the purpose of getting the more or less 
undercover tug-of-war between the 17 members 
of the Airlines’ Policy Committee on one hand 
and Pan American and United on the other into 
the open. The sooner some settlement is made, 
the better for aviation generally. The McCarran 
Bill goes to the Senate Commerce Committee of 
which McCarran is a member. Senator Bailey, 
of North Carolina, is chairman. Other members 
include Mon C. Wallgren, of Washington, who 
heads the Truman Investigating Committee's 
subcommittee on aviation and Sen. Brewster, of 
Maine, another firm friend of aviation. It ap- 
pears at this point that McCarran’s Bill will be 
rewritten in committee, but indications are that 


it will retain its basic principles in the rewriting. 
Many counties and perhaps some countries will 
be heard from before final disposition is made of 
this legislation and any and all comment will be 
closely watched by the industry generally for 
clues on which way we are going. 


THE AUTHORITY STILL LIVES— Although 
Sen. McCarran's new bill is being described by 
sonic writers as reviving the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, actually the authority still exists le- 
gally. It is only a paper organization, however, 
showing up on the organization chart as the 
holding company for both the CAB and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. It is still correct to 
refer to the authority when you mean the Board 
and the administrator's office collectively. The 
old authority comprised what is now the Board: 
under whom was the administrator? 


AIR RACES— The famous Cleveland air races, 
abandoned several years before the war, will be 
revived if the enterprising civic groups of San 
Antonio, Tex., have their way. A Chamber of 
Commerce Committee is at work on the project. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ FUTURE— There are strong 
indications that the automotive distributors 
groups are losing interest in the post-war avia- 
tion picture. Their preliminary studies fail to in- 
dicate an immediate peacetime market of suffi- 
cient size to justify their entry into a new field, 
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... to keep management swiftly and accurately informed 



7 months— 7400 paid circulation 


among the most influential 

WITHIN seven months after its first issue, 7,447 avi- 
" ation executives have each paid $5 to keep abreast 
of the significant news of the industry through the pages 
of Aviation News. 

This is eloquent testimony from the most critical and 
responsible aviation men to the urgent need for Aviation 
News' timely, compact and authoritative interpretation 
of aeronautical news developments. 

Such a circulation record is unprecedented in its field. It 
is unusually significant because (1) the subscription price 
of Aviation News is $5 in a field where $3 was the ac- 
cepted top, and because (2) all circulation effort is con- 
fined to top management executives and key military 
and government officials. 

Aviation News will convert its total 10,000 circulation 
to paid within a matter of months. 

One of the key aircraft manufacturing executives sup- 


men of the aviation industry 

plies the reason for the swift acceptance of this new-type 
aviation magazine. His description of Aviation News: 
“A budget of boiled-down information, necessary and im- 
portant to the aviation industry." An airline Vice Pres- 
ident adds “A definite contribution.” A WPB Executive 
describes it — “Of great value as a source of information.” 
From topranking airline and manufacturing men, from 
influential officers and authorities of both Army and 
Navy, from civil aviation administrators, come similar 
comments — together with their subscriptions. 
Experienced buyers of aviation advertising have sent in 
comments of the same tenor — together with their adver- 
tising contracts. 

Check carefully the many representative and well-known 
names in the list of Aviation News advertisers. It is a 
cross section of the industry, more significant because 
of who they are than the volume of advertising for 
which they have subscribed — over $225,000 to date. 
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For Intensive coverage of all aviation Interests 
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Woodrum Sees Need of Strong 
Military, Commercial Air Fleets 

Select committee head declares civil aviation must furnish 
backbone of U. S. air strength. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


Chosen to head a select commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
that will have a major voice in the 
formulation of post-war military 
policies, aviation-minded Rep. Clif- 
ford Woodrum (D. Va.) is firmly 
convinced that America must keep 
a large air force for many years 
and that civil aviation from now 
on must furnish the backbone of 
the country’s air strength. 

Although approaching the study 
of overall problems with an open 
mind and frankly intending that 
the voice of his committee will be 
authoritative, Woodrum obviously 
feels the United States had to build 
its air striking power from too 
flimsy a foundation in this war and 
does not propose that it should have 
to do it again in any future conflict. 
► Defense Advocate — After more 


than a score of years in Congress, 
Woodrum is considered a staunch 
advocate of a sound and adequate 
national defense. With his home in 
one of the most air-minded cities 
of his state — Roanoke — Woodrum 
is the only member of Congress to 
own and fly his own plane, and he 
travels extensively in his Fairchild. 
Woodrum learned to fly two years 
ago after he had flown several 
times with his daughter, a flying 
instructor. 

The new committee was proposed 
by Rep. Wadsworth (R., N. Y.) and 
immediately moved ahead under 
bi-partisan support in Congress. 
The committee will remain under 
strong leadership regardless of any 
possible change in the political 
complexion of the House in the next 
election. In the formulation and 


Nears Committee 

House Rules Committee is 
expected to reach the Wads- 
worth resolution for creation of 
the select committee to study 
post-war military policies and 
organization of the armed 
forces this week. 

Consideration of the resolu- 
tion was scheduled for last 
week but delayed because of 
the pressure of other Congres- 
sional business. Rep. Wads- 
worth (R., N.Y.) said he had 
been assured by Chairman 
Sabath, of the Rules Commit- 
tee, that the proposal would be 
given prompt consideration. 


organization of the select commit- 
tee, there appears a refreshing lack 
of any political implications and the 
selection of the conservative, yet 
forward-looking, Woodrum is a 
major facet of the whole picture. 

► Research — Woodrum is convinced 
that the country cannot “shut down 
an operation” such as its wartime 
air forces overnight, and points out 
that heavy operational and combat 



NAVY DEVELOPS METHOD TO MAKE RELIEF MAPS: 


Thousands of throat-swab sticks, held upright in a 
form but loose enough to be moved up or down, form 
the foundation for relief maps to be t ised by Navy 
pilots. Stick ends are covered with clay or modeling 
material to form the surface. On right is the first idea 


developed by the Special Devices Division of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, the relief register. This pred- 
ecessor device used match sticks. One map covered 
an area 30 by 30, using 130,000 sticks. The mold 
formation can be used as a matrix for casting. 
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losses in planes and crews must be 
replaced when the war ends. 

Production facilities and aviation 
research particularly must be kept 
at almost wartime tempo, in his 
view and he confirms that present 
thought leans toward some form of 
Congressional “endowment” so that 
research in this and other fields will 
not be dependent on the peaks and 
valleys of annual appropriations. 

While the select committee will 
not write legislation to implement 
the studies it will conduct, the fact 
that it will include seven members 
of the Military Affairs Committee, 
seven from the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and seven from the general 
House membership with probable 
emphasis on the Appropriations 
Committee will provide the founda- 
tion for such legislation originating 
from these committees. It, in effect, 
constitutes a unified command in 
Congress, and Woodrum says the 
question of a military unified com- 
mand will be one of the major con- 
siderations of the committee. 

► Post-War Air Curbs — He has a 
fortunate perspective gained from 
his experience in Congress in that 
he first entered the House in 1923 
in the period following the World 
War when military appropriations 
were being ruthlessly slashed, with 
the consequent opportunity to 
study the results over a period of 
years through his service on the 
Appropriations Committee. His son, 
Major Clifton A. Woodrum, Jr., 
USMC is attached to the amphibi- 
ous corps and participated in Gil- 
bert and Marshall operations. 

He feels that this country must 
build and maintain a strong civil 
aviation to furnish a constant pool 
for the combat forces so that in the 
event of another war thousands of 
young and well-trained pilots will 
need only refresher courses to fit 
them for combat flying. 

► Commercial Markets — "We have 
had to turn out pilots as fast as we 
turn out planes,” he says today, 
“and that is wrong, they need more 
training.” 

That the aviation program after 
the war is not solely that of the 
armed forces, in his opinion, is in- 
dicated by his remark that the 
plane manufacturer must help 
maintain interest in aviation to 
develop markets for planes, and he 
indicates that the extent of the 
support to be given by the govern- 
ment to interest the youth of the 
country in the air will be one of 
the primary considerations of the 
committee. In this field, he feels 
that the high schools and colleges 
will play a large role. 



Newspaper’s Illustration of DC-7: Los Angeles Times appeared with 
this drawing of the proposed Douglas DC-7, including a -possible” 
seating plan for the projected post-war super airliner. 


WEST COAST REPORT 

Douglas DC-7 
Publicity Breaks 

Los Angeles newspaper sketches 

post-war transport after Braniff 

uses drawing in ads. 

Although several specifications 
for Donald Douglas’ post-war DC- 
7 were given the industry in Avia- 
tion News (Washington Observer) 
Jan. 10, and airlines had received 
from the aircraft manufacturer a 
detailed description in brochure 
form, the Douglas Co.’s Public Re- 
lations Department used every 
influence to forestall a public an- 
nouncement. The bugbear of 
“military restriction” was flaunted 
when necessary. The company 
hoped to herald its four-engine 
4,000-mile, 86-passenger giant in a 
“general” publicity release. 

► Shown in Braniff Ads — When 
Braniff Airways produced in ad- 
vertisements last month a profile 
drawing of what obviously was the 
DC-7 Douglas, publicity men re- 
minded all who inquired that no 
army release of restrictions had 
been granted. 

Then Marvin Miles, aviation ed- 
itor of the Los Angeles Times pub- 
lished on Mar. 17 an artist’s sketch 
of the DC-7 and proposed seating 
arrangements. 

► Douglas Reaction — Douglas pub- 
licity men first were furious, then 
furiously busy answering phone 


calls and telegrams demanding 
stories for publications from Eng- 
land to Australia. Other western 
factories if once fearful of Army 
repercussions on announcements of 
their own post-war planes, may 
now cite the Miles story as prece- 
dent. 

Miles merely asked the Army’s 
Public Relations Office if there 
would be a violation of military re- 
strictions if he described the plane 
Douglas will build after the war. 
Army replied that description of a 
commercial design was of no con- 
cern to them as long as it did not 
imply military adaptability. 

► Bush Pilots — Facing pressure of 
major airline invasion of their do- 
main, Alaska’s famed “bush pilots” 
soon may hire legal counsel in 
Washington to protect their charter 
rights over routes they have 
pioneered. A definite move to or- 
ganize as “Alaska Bush Operators” 
is under way. The organization also 
will serve as a purchasing and in- 
surance agency. 

Opening of a helicopter course at 
University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles) indicates western 
interest in rotating wing research. 
West Coast ’copter builders who 
hoped to be in the air the first of 
the year still are at work on en- 
gineering bugs. 

Their interest sharpened by 
proximity to the Pacific war. west- 
ern observers note development of 
a “battle of weights” as Japan and 
the United Nations redesign fighter 
planes to attain optimum efficiency. 
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Tightening of Draft Expected 
To Tap Off Vital Plane Engineers 

Review of deferment cases may result in possible strain on 
production machinery but stepped up efficiency of workers is 
likely to cushion loss of key personnel to substantial extent. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Aviation Calendar 



Reports from the Pacific note 
Japan’s addition of armor and 
probable sacrifice of a degree of 
light plane performance for greater 
combat durability. At the same 
time, the success of Britain's light- 
weight Mosquito and Lockheed’s 
lightweight camera - carrying 
Lightning may have a strong in- 
fluence on future American de- 
signs. 

Drafted NACA Men 
To Stay on Job 

Disclosure that the President has 
approved a special plan to allow 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics to retain or acquire 
technicians necessary to carry out 
its critcal war work, was made by 
John F. Victory. NACA secretary, 
in an address at Cleveland. 

The plan provides that essential, 
draft-eligble employes be inducted 
as usual. If they go into the Army, 
for example, they would be as- 
signed to the Air Corps, Enlisted 
Reserve, to continue their essential 
civilian duties. It provides further, 
that men now in the Army will be 
similarly assigned to laboratory 
duties to the extent necessary, and 
for as long as necessary, or until 
replacements have been obtained, 
at which time they may be called 
to active military duty. 

I NACA Men Not Exempt — “The 
philosophy of the plan is that men 
of draft age, essential to the Army 
and Navy in the vital work of 
NACA shall serve where the Army, 
the Navy and the Commander-in- 
Chief determine they can serve 
best,” Victory explained. “It should 
be emphasized that under this plan 
NACA personnel are not exempted 
from military service, but rather 
are inducted into it and are subject 
to call to active military duty.” 


The manpower tug-of-war which 
has been going on in Washing- 
ton resolved itself into a typical 
Washington deadlock which called 
for the usual treatment of such sit- 
uations — a final determination by 
the White House. 

However the new Selective Ser- 
vice deferment develops, it appears 
that the aircraft industry is going 
to lose some of its younger men 
now considered essential. It ap- 
pears further, that the industry is 
simply going to have to go ahead 
and build as many airplanes as 
possible with available personnel, 
regardless of the departure of men 
now regarded as vital to schedule- 
meeting. 

► Production Brake — There are 
strong indications of a brake on 
production ahead, although to what 
extent was problematical and to 
what extent remedial methods will 
ease that braking remained to be 

The struggle in Washington in- 
volved a number of factors and a 
number of agencies. There was a 
question as to whether the War 
Manpower Commission or the pro- 
curement officers of the Army and 
Navy should determine deferments 


under the new Selective Service 
program, whether Selective Service 
should take whatever men neces- 
sary to meet their quotas, despite 
the effect on production, and finally 
the viewpoint of the War Produc- 
tion Board regarding the effect on 
production schedules of the draft- 
ing of young men who hold impor- 
tant technical positions in many 
war industries and particularly in 
aviation. 

► Demands Clash — The great de- 
mand of the armed forces for 
young men for important events to 
come and the need for some of 
these same young men to provide 
the implements of war necessary to 
carry out the role of the armed 
forces in those important events, 
met head on. It was a difficult line 
of division to draw. 

For example, engineers in the 
aircraft engine manufacturing in- 
dustry under 26, exclusive of 4F’s, 
represent 27.4 percent of the in- 
dustry’s engineering manpower. 

► Survey Made — A letter contain- 
ing this information, together with 
a report of a survey of engineering 
manpower, has been sent to Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, commanding general, 
AAF; Vice-Admiral John S. Mc- 



BOEING-WJCHITA STRATO LABORATORY: 

This Strato Chamber at Boeing-Wichita can be made to represent con- 
ditions inside and outside a bomber in flight, one section being the interior 
of the plane cabin and the other the outside. It is being used to test 
Boeing Superfortress equipment. It is 37 feet long tuith an outside 
diameter of nine feet. 
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Cain, deputy chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (air) and Charles E. Wilson, 
chairman of the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board by James P. Murray, 
president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The report is based on a total of 
6,426 engineering personnel in 
critical engineering occupations re- 
quiring or utilizing a college edu- 
cation or equivalent industrial 
training or experience. The data 
were gathered from the manufac- 
turers who are currently producing 
aircraft power plants of their own 
design for military services and in- 
clude certain licensees and sub- 
sidiary plants, but do not cover 
vendor or subcontractor activities. 

► 68 Percent Eligible— The report 
notes that 68.6 percent of the engi- 
neers in this industry are subject 
to the draft. Engineers under 26, 
excluding 4F’s, represent 27.4 per- 
cent of the total subject to the 
draft. Engineers under 28, exclud- 
ing 4F's, comprise 42.7 percent and 
engineers under 30, represent 55.5 
percent. 

“It is desirous to emphasize the 
fact that these critical engineers 
form a serious percentage of the 
total technical personnel required 
to execute production development 
and service programs demanded by 
the military agencies,” Murray 

“Their design and develop- 
ment work today will be reflected 
in tomorrow’s production.” 

► Deferments — There is a definite 
feeling in some circles in Washing- 


ton that the deferments requested 
by the aircraft industry in some re- 
spects have been out of line. A 
reflection of the effect of this senti- 
ment is seen in a statement of the 
Aircraft War Production Council, 
West Coast, that the aircraft in- 
dustry will seek further defer- 
ments only in those cases where the 
men are of extraordinary value to 
the production of war-planes, either 
through formal education or many 
years of shop work and training, 
or both. Current shortage of work- 
ers for the West Coast warplane in- 
dustry is now only approximately 
5,000, of which 3,000 represents 
California plant needs. 

Deferments have been asked by a 
number of key war industries and 
whatever the outcome of the pro- 
gram, the Army and Navy are go- 
ing to get the airplanes they need 

Improvement in labor utiliza- 
tion, better production planning 
and development of workers them- 
selves into more highly effective 
production teams have reduced 
personnel requirements and pretty 
well held up production. 


Test Airport Grass 

Zoysia grass, known also as 
Manila lawn grass, will be tested as 
a flying field cover this spring at 
the Washington National Airport 
in an experiment by the Airport 
Development Section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


FEDERAL DIGEST 

521 Plane Plants 
Built by DPC 

Total outlay put at S2,700,00(),- 

000 since organization in 1940; 

summary of week's activities in 

U. S. and war agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

Since its organization Aug. 22, 
1940, Defense Plant Corp. has built 
and now owns 521 plants for the 
production of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, parts and accessories at a 
total expenditure of $2,700,000,000, 
according to DPC officials. DPC is 
a subsidiary of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

Including facilities installed in 
privately owned plants, DPC has 
about 1,870 projects directly con- 
nected with the country's aviation 
program, it was stated. 

DPC officials say their invest- 
ment in aviation is the largest DPC 
expenditure in any industry and 
amounts to nine or ten times the 
amount from private sources. 

DPC announced an increase in 
its contract with General Motors 
Corp. to provide additional equip- 
ment at a plant in Tilton, 111., at a 
cost of approximately $190,000, 
raising the company's total com- 
mitment to $2,370,000. 




UNLOADING NEW WACO GLIDER; 

Being unloaded is the new Waco YCG-13 transport glider, weighing 
about 8,000 lb. empty, and described as costing a tenth of the price of 
a standard transport plane. It can carry “easily” more than 24 infantry- 
men with packs, rifles, mortars and small machine guns. Alternative 
loads are a medium truck and equipment, or two jeeps and crews. When 
fully loaded, the glider’s nose rises to normal position. Some models are 
equipped with tricycle gear. (Aviation News Mar. 13). 
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HOW TO APPROACH ENEMY PLANES: 

These transparent cone-of-fire globes are among the aides developed 
for airmen by the Navy's Special Devices Division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. A small model of an enemy plane is installed in the center 
of each sphere. Certain segments of the sphere are painted various 
colors to show the dangerous and safer angles at which U. S. planes may 
approach, depending on the enemy’s gun placements. 



Budget Reflects 
NACA Expansion 

Total for 1945 estimated at $23,- 
454,500 compared with $15,672,- 
000 for the previous twelve 
months period. 

The increased operations and im- 
portance of the work being done by 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics is reflected in the 
1945 fiscal year estimated appro- 
priation listed at $23,454,500 as 
compared with the $15,672,000 for 
the 1944 fiscal year. 

There is pending, in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, an item of 
$2,298,415 for NACA general oper- 
ating expenses and in addition 
there are three supplemental esti- 
mates for construction: $8,804,200 
for Langley Field: $2,249,100 for 
Moffett Field and $3,936,000 for the 
Cleveland laboratories. 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, chair- 
man, told a house appropriations 
subcommittee that in spite of wish- 
ful thinking and hoping, we have 
to prepare for a long war. 

He declared: “we must go on the 
idea that it is a war with increasing 
pressure for full supremacy in the 
air. That is the critical thing in 
the war and we can take no chances 
on losing that air supremacy.” 


Line Changes Name 

Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 
is the new name adopted by 
Georgia Air Service, Inc., of At- 
lanta, to indicate extent of its 
operations more accurately. Cody 
Laird, president, announced the 
change and indicated that there 
would be no change in service or 
operations. An application by af- 
filiated Southeastern Air Express, 
Inc., for feeder service. 


March Production 

Aircraft production for 
March was reported unofficial- 
ly holding up well, compared 
with February, when 8,760 air- 
planes were produced with to- 
tal weight of 93,500,000 lbs. 

March output apparently 
will be close to 9,000 units, 
with an increase in poundage 
over last month. With more 
working days in March than in 
February, production officials 
looked for a good month’s rec- 
ord by the industry. Rate of 
output per day in February 
was 350, a new high. Previous 
record was 339. 


Four Lines Report 
On 1943 Earnings 

Financial reports of four airlines 
last week revealed generally satis- 
factory earnings positions, with 
one, United Air Lines, reporting an 
increase of more than a $1,000,000 
in net income. 

United reported a total net in- 
come of $3,203,276 as compared 
with $2,134,356 for 1942. W. A. 
Patterson, president, said post-war 
reserves of $1,000,000 had been set 
aside each year and this sum is not 
included in the net earnings pic- 

► TWA Net Off — Transcontinental 
and Western Air showed a drop of 
$125,144 in net income for the year, 
from $2,176,035 in 1942 to $2,050,- 
891 for 1943. 

Braniff reported net income of 
$958,002 for 1943. However, CAB 
ruling reducing mail revenue will 
cut the net to $611,000. Net profit 
for 1942 was $512,882. 

Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., earned a 
net profit of $132,053, according to 
Stanley C. Kennedy, president of 
the island lines. Operating rev- 
enues were up 19.24 percent for the 
year. 
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PAA Chief Says Line Will Operate 
150-Passenger Craft After the War 

Juan T. Trippe declares clippers, powered by 12,000 hp., will 
cruise at 280 mph., at half pre-war fares. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Pan American Airways’ Presi- 
dent Juan Terry Trippe threw wide 
open in Los Angeles last week the 
door heretofore closed against 
speculation on the big planes 
American builders will offer for 
post-war global commerce. 

At the University of California’s 
Los Angeles campus, receiving his 
third doctor of laws honorary de- 
gree, Trippe said: 

“With our new post-war clippers 
we will do even better. The horse- 
power of these new flying clippers 
will be not 6,000 but 12,000. They 
will carry not 24 passengers but 
150. They will fly not at 140 mph. 
but at twice that speed — 280. They 
will carry passengers at less than 
half the old rates. And, best of all, 
the new clippers will have as their 
most honored and distinguished 
passenger Mr. Average Citizen, en- 
joying, at a cost appropriate to his 
pocketbook, facilities of travel un- 
dreamed of ten years ago.” 

► Plane Projected — What Trippe 
didn’t say in his speech was told to 
Aviation News exclusively by 
Frank Gledhill, PAA vice-presi- 
dent and chief of purchasing. 

The plane Trippe described is 
definitely under projection by a 
West Coast factory and will be 
bought by Pan American the mo- 
ment commercial production is 
authorized. 

While Gledhill would not dis- 
close the identity of the manufac- 
turer, Trippe’s speech came as re- 
ports circulated that Boeing Air- 
craft Co. in Seattle has under wraps 
plans for a large post-war plane 
that may be introduced as the Boe- 
ing Super-Stratoliner trans-ocean 
clipper. Whether this plane will be 
“the” plane Pan American contem- 
plates buying, or whether it is 
being designed, and so labeled, as 
an inducement for renewal of Boe- 
ing-Pan American relations that 
prior to the war resulted in Boe- 
ing’s manufacture of the Boeing 
Clipper flying boat for Pan Ameri- 
can remains to be seen. 

► Lockheed Program — That Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. has on the 
boards a post-war design far larger 
than the C-69 Constellation might 
indicate Pan American interest. 


inasmuch as Pan American main- 
tains a resident engineer at Lock- 
heed, and President Trippe's first 
business on arriving in Los Angeles 
was a visit to the Lockheed plant 
and luncheon with Courtlandt S. 
Gross, vice-president and brother 
of Robert S. Gross, Lockheed presi- 

At the Douglas factory, repre- 
sentatives said the proposed DC-7, 
recently described in news stories, 
while designed to carry 86 passen- 
gers and 20,000 pounds of cargo 
might be altered to carry 150 pas- 
sengers and a moderate amount of 
baggage. 

► Convair Program — Larger than 
Pan American's post-war plane is 
that contemplated by Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.. which is 
planned to carry from 200 to 250 
passengers. 

Military restrictions and a War 
Dept, unwillingness to have major 
factories talk about post-war plans 
and planes while concentrating on 
war production have restricted. 



CAMERA RECORDS COMBAT: 

This electrically operated movie 
camera combat recorder for AAF 
fighting planes starts when the 
guns are fired, recording shooting 
accuracy. Known as the gunsight 
aiming camera, shown here on a 
P-3S at Wright Field, it is equipped 
with an optical system which 
shows not only the target, but the 
sighting apparatus used and re- 
cords both on each frame of film. 


heretofore, factory announcements 
concerning their plans. 

It is apparent on the West Coast, 
however, that “big plane” plans 
will not alter existing plans to go 
ahead with the development of 
smaller domestic route types that 
will carry from 50 to 100 passen- 
gers. 

► U. S. Policy Factor — Aside from 
War Dept, frowns, a factor causing 
airplane builders to be cautious in 
announcing post-war plans has 
been the failure of the United 
States government to come out 
with a definite air commerce policy. 

Trippe alluded to this emphati- 
cally, saying: "In this air age we 
shall see other nations just as de- 
termined as we are to bring the 
advantages of air travel and air- 
borne commerce to the service of 
their citizens. They have shown 
this determination by the adoption 
of clear-cut national policies re- 
garding commercial air transporta- 
tion. All of the great trading na- 
tions, except the United States, 
have already developed such a na- 
tional policy. Our nation, too. must 
have a national air transport pol- 
icy — appropriate to our position 
among the nations — and America 
cannot afford to let the creation of 
that policy wait until peace comes." 

Congress Gets More 
Reconversion Bills 

Industrial demobilization pro- 
grams continue to keep capital 

in state of confusion. 

As proposals and counter-pro- 
posals for industrial demobilization 
piled up in the House and Senate 
last week, committees met inde- 
pendently, considered different 
measures, and moved in various 
directions. There was no unification 
of purpose and, so far as could be 
seen, no agreement between any 
two groups. 

► Up to Congress — Meanwhile, the 
administrative agencies proceeded 
to apply the Baruch plan and or- 
ganizations gradually took shape 
along this line, although all gov- 
ernment reconversion leaders were 
fully aware that Congress could 
pass virtually any one of the more 
than a score of bills on hand and 
destroy these rapidly growing or- 
ganizations. 

Will L. Clayton, Surplus Proper- 
ty Administrator under the execu- 
tive order implementing the Ba- 
ruch plan, and John M. Hancock, 
chairman of the Joint Contract 
Termination Board, were both ac- 
tive during the week, not only de- 
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BRIEFING 

Army Air Forces are “approaching complete air supremacy in practically 
every theater in which they are operating at a much faster pace than the 
Army had dared hope" and air combat losses have been considerably less 
than was expected. Gen, Arnold said. About 36.000 ground and service 
personnel marked for flying training will be returned to their original 
branches and enlistment of 17-year-olds in the air corps enlisted reserve 
has been temporarily suspended. 

Navy's contract with American Aviation Corp.. Jamestown. N. Y., for a 
special type, twin-engined plane, was canceled because of changing fleet 
requirements. 

Holders of Northwest Airlines common stock will be offered an additional 
share for every two shares held in a proposed addition offering of 117,460 
shares. 

A House Committee approved a bill to give regular Army commissions to 
WASPS. Gen. Arnold said the AAF hopes, in time, "to have every male 
Army flyer out of the U. S. and overseas fighting." 

Trans-Canada Air I.ines has surveyed international routes to West Indies 
and South America, anticipating post-war service. 

Fairchild is tooling up on its C-82 cargo plane at Hagerstown, Md. 


veloping their organizations but 
also appearing frequently at Con- 
gressional committee hearings 
where they sought to defend what 
they were doing. 

h Developments of Week — War 
Contracts Subcommittee of Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs 
opened attack on the uniform ter- 
mination article devised by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and John M. Han- 
cock several months ago. "The 
scope of the uniform termination 
clause is quite modest,” the com- 
mittee reported. 

“It offers no approach to the 
problems of subcontractors. It does 
not deal with cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts. It does not clarify the 
role of the general accounting of- 
fice. It does not establish a suit- 
able program for advance notice, 
removal of materials from plants, 
or for interim financing. It does not 
attempt to deal with appeals: the 
handling of informal, defective, or 
quasi contracts; the type of records 
that should be kept; the develop- 
ment of appropriate statistics on 
contract termination; the detection 
and prosecution of fraud; and many 
other related matters.” Obviously 
the Murray Committee does not 
care for the Baruch termination 
clause. 

► Surplus Property — With regard 
to surplus property, the Murray 
Committee suggested that the 
sponsors of the major surplus 
property measures now before 
Congress collaborate in working 
out over-all surplus legislation. 
Subsequently, the subcommittee 
continued, specific bills can be 
enacted on special phases of the 
surplus property problem. 

Administrative officials, anxious 
for something permanent and 
something definite with which to 
work, were quick to observe that 
this recommendation only invited 
the submission of more legislative 
proposals when there was no 
agreement on the dozens already 
submitted. 

► Hearing Date Set — The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee mean- 
while announced that it would open 
hearings Apr. 4 on the George- 
Murray Bill covering all phases of 
industrial demobilization, despite 
the fact that no agreement has yet 
been reached on whether or not 
title in of the bill — which deals 
with contract termination alone — 
would be handled separately. Rep. 
Vinson, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, added a 
new note to a confused situation by 
tossing into the hopper a measure 
which would terminate Navy De- 


partment contracts separately from 
others, while Rep. Kefauver said he 
was preparing to introduce a bill 
which would parallel the George- 
Murray Bill. 

Other legislative proposals were 
on the way. John M. Hancock, 
during one of several appearances 
before the Colmer Committee of 
the House, asserted that he needed 
only two weeks in which to present 
a termination bill that would have 
approval of all procurement agen- 
cies as well as Mr. Baruch. 

► Confusion — Despite the almost 
hopeless situation which now 
exists, Congress is expected to de- 
fend its actions vigorously. This 
was indicated in the recent George 
Subcommittee report which ac- 
knowledged that on the subject of 
property disposal alone there “are 
about 25 bills being considered by 
at least ten Congressional commit- 

Surplus Property 
Policy Board Meets 

Deliberations have been started 
by the Surplus Property Policy 
Board, on which L. Welch Pogue, 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, is sitting as aviation repre- 
sentative. Further legislation is 
being speeded in Congress to im- 
plement the executive order under 
which the surplus board is now 
functioning but is not expected to 
change the overall concept. 

It is generally expected that the 
CAB will handle the civilian 
mechanics of surplus plane dis- 
tribution. and the recent transfer 
for re-allocation of returned air- 
liners from the War Department to 
the CAB is an indication of the 
trend toward handling problems of 


this type by government agencies 
familiar with the field. 

> Other Groups Represented — Al- 
though CAB was not listed in the 
original Baruch-Hancock report 
for membership on the surplus 
board, such provision was made in 
the executive order setting up the 
procedures, and the selection of 
Pogue followed. 

Other members of the board 
represent the following depart- 
ments: War. Navy. Treasury. RFC. 
Maritime Commission, WPB. Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Food Adminis- 
trator, Attorney General, Federal 
Works Agency. State Department, 
and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 

WPB Gets Surplus 
Property Report 

Expected to shift some excess 

production. 

The report of Will Clayton, Sur- 
plus Property Administrator desig- 
nated under the Baruch-Hancock 
plan to speed disposition of sur- 
plus materials, has been given to 
the War Production Board and 
discussions of the report are 
scheduled for immediate action. 

The report — a highly confiden- 
tial document — will establish lim- 
its under which surplus materials 
can be disposed of speedily, it was 
learned. It also advocates granting 
of greater latitude to contract of- 
ficers in authorizing action in bor- 
derline cases. In this connection, it 
also has been learned that regional 
offices of the War Production 
Board are getting directives giving 
these offices more latitude in waiv- 
ing limitation rules applying to use 
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of surplus materials for other than 
war production. 

► Picture Changing — The entire 
Washington picture appears to be 
changing from one of strict con- 
trols to one in which the rule of 
reason will be applicable to dis- 
posal of surplus materials and to 
civilian production where the war 
effort probably will not be directly 
affected. 

Indications of this trend are seen 
in the recent request of the WPB 
to aircraft manufacturers for seg- 
regation of surplus inventory and 
central warehousing of the mate- 
rials for redistribution, and also in 
the fact that the plan to permit 
small plants — employing fewer 
than 50 men — to make any product 
they can with surplus materials 
has been revived and has a chance 
of being approved. 

Rise in Equipment 
Utilization Shown 

Plane use increases from daily 

average of 6 hr., 25 min. in 1941 

to almost 12 hr. for some lines 

last year. 

Increase in equipment utilization 
has been one of the airlines’ out- 
standing accomplishments. Part of 
it may be attributed directly to war 
necessity after some of their planes 
were withdrawn by the Army, 
early in 1942, but new figures by 
Civil Aeronautics Board research- 
ers show that this was the trend 
even before that time. 

Per day utilization of planes for 
the 16 airlines carrying passengers 
in the United States rose from 6 
hours, 25 minutes in 1941 to 9 
hours, 27 minutes in 1942. These 
are national averages. Individual- 
ly, some of the yearly averages ran 
almost to 12 hours in 1943, where- 
as in 1941 the highest was slightly 
over 9 hours. 

P Utilization — Compilation shows 
utilization for each line for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, figured on 
a per day average for the 12-month 
period. 


Figures in hours and minutes: 



Canada Announces 
New Airline Policy 

Howe statement would affect 

Canadian Pacific; new Air Trans- 
port Board suggested. 

With Canada's two main airlines 
now owned by surface carriers, of- 
ficial announcement that the Do- 
minion’s new domestic air policy 
would include divestment of sur- 
face ownership in any airlines 
within a year after the European 
phase of the war ends came as a 
surprise. 

Since government-owned Trans- 
Canada Air Lines has been operat- 
ed by government-owned Canadian 
National Railways, some observers 
feel their practical relationship 
may not be changed even if the new 
policy alters their nominal con- 
nection. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, on the 
other hand, has bought existing air- 
lines throughout Canada to form 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, and the 
order may be expected to have a 
more stringent effect in divorcing 
these two interests. 

The government previously made 
it clear that no privately owned 
Canadian airline would operate in- 
ternationally after the war. The 
new plan thus gives Canadian Pa- 
cific another worry. 

► Howe Outlines Policy — Divest- 
ment of surface ownership, more- 
over, was only one phase of the do- 
mestic policy outlined by C. D. 
Howe, Munitions and Supply Min- 
ister, in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Other features include es- 
tablishment of a Canadian Air 
Transport Board and retention of 
new air routes for returning air- 
men. Establishment of such a 
Board separate from the Board of 
Transport Commissioners was 
urged by the Air Industries and 
Transport Association in conven- 
tion at Toronto last November. 

In connection with the proposed 
steps to require Canadian railways 
to divest themselves of ownership 
of airlines, Howe commented that 
the kind of competition which had 
characterized railway operation in 
Canada was entering aviation. 

► Bans Rail Air Monopoly — He said 
the government had decided that 
the railways “shall not exercise any 
monopoly of air services” in the 
Dominion. Declaring that within a 
year from the end of the war in 
Europe air transport would be “en- 
tirely separate from surface trans- 
portation,” he defined the latter as 
including railways, shipping com- 
panies, and highway transport 


companies. No new air routes 
other than government-operated 
routes, he asserted, will be alloca- 
ted to airlines owned by any sur- 
face transportation operator. 

The government has decided that 
first chance at any new air routes 
in Canada should go to returning 
service men. “Our returning air- 
men will not be satisfied, in enter- 
ing this new field of employment, to 
serve only as salaried employes,” 
Minister Howe stated. "In this new 
medium of transportation there 
must be a place reserved for small 
business.” He pointed out that 
practically all existing air routes, 
except TCA, were pioneered by 
small business men. 

► Air Transport Board — The Air 
Transport Board which the Cana- 
dian government plans to set up 
will examine needs for new com- 
mercial services and make recom- 
mendations for their expansion in 
domestic and international fields; 
receive applications and issue com- 
mercial licenses; establish tariffs 
and regulate rates; examine own- 
ership, financial structure and op- 
erations of air carriers ; recommend 
financial assistance where needed; 
advise on operations of existing and 
need for new airfields, and be au- 
thorized to handle allied duties. 
Date when it will be established 
was not announced. 

The new policy was disclosed 
soon after Minister Howe’s infor- 
mation to the House of Commons 
that the Canadian government is 
paying the United States $54,000,- 
000 for improvements made by the 
United States for its wartime needs 
on the airway through Canada to 
Alaska and for flight strips along 
the Alaska Highway and the Mac- 
kenzie River air route to the Arctic. 
Canada now will own the entire 
airway to Alaska, now operated 
through the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 

"In arranging for the post-war 
use of the Northwest Staging Route 
(official name of the Alaska air- 
way) the government will pursue 
a liberal policy of co-operation 
with other nations,” said Mr. Howe. 
“We hope the right to use the route 
will become part of a general 
scheme of international co-opera- 
tion in air transport matters, which 
will provide greater freedom of 
movement of aircraft and of air 
traffic, within a suitable interna- 
tional framework.” 

► Built in 1941— Thu Alaska airway 
was built by Canada in 1941 as 
part of the Canada-United States 
Joint Defense Board undertak- 
ings. 
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reverse thrust 

puts brakes on 

blimps 





The ease of handling achieved in the Navy's new 
“M" airship, largest non-rigid type ever built, again illustrates 
the versatility of the Curtiss Electric. 
This first application of fully controllable-reversible propellers 
to lighter-than-air craft provides many advantages. 
Reverse thrust allows a smaller crew to halt and moor the 
new blimps when, relieved of fuel and bomb loads, 
they must be flown down in light condition. 
The controllable feature contributes to faster take-off 
when the blimps, heavily loaded, depend on dynamic lift 
to leave the ground, and in addition increases 
the range through reduced fuel consumption. 


/WKl\ 


CURTISS 


ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
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LOST... and found 


tor many an Air Transport Command Flyer 

— the few moments before “ditching” may 
very well be the most precious moments in 
the lives of the crew. For those are the 
moments in which '‘Sparks” can radio his 

• Ferrying airplanes, as well as fighting 
them, has been made less hazardous hv this 
network of radio intercommunication that 
runs from plane to plane, from plane to base 

— and so virtually around the world. 

. But what, besides radio, makes aircraft 

shielding of the ignition system to prevent in- 
tcrfercnce by high tension ignition currents. 

• The role of the Titeflcx ignition harness 
in this work is universally known. It i- per- 
haps not quite as universally known that 




2,000 French Pilots 
Training in U. S. 

Many of youths in air schools 

here escaped from occupied areas 

to continue fight against Axis. 

Some 2,000 Frenchmen, many of 
whom have escaped from Occupied 
France, are being trained in 20 
U. S. Army Air Force schools 
throughout the southwest. The 
students are receiving training as 
pilots, gunners, bombardiers, navi- 
gators, mechanics, armorers and 
photographers by U. S. instructors 
with U. S. equipment. 

Col. A. de Ponton d’Amecourt, of 
the French Army, is in charge of 
the program, the “Centre Forma- 
tion Personnel Navigateur en 
Amerique & Mechanique Breve- 
tes,” which is called CFPNA & 
MB and signifies the pilots and 
mechanics being trained in this 
country. Col. d’Amecourt is at- 
tached to the Air Mission in Wash- 
ington which is principally con- 
cerned with training, procurement 
and civil aviation for France. 

► Basic Training — Although the 
training program is nine months 
old, few of the airmen have gone 
overseas. They are receiving pri- 
mary, basic, advanced and opera- 
tional training, principally on B- 
26’s and P-47’s. No final decision 
has been reached on whether the 
French airmen will fly as a unit or 
will be integrated into American 
and British squadrons. 

► Some in Canada and Russia — In 
addition to the French airmen 
trained in this country, a number 
are being trained by the Royal Air 
Force in Canada to fly with the 
RAF when they complete train- 

Another group of French fliers 
was trained by the Russians and 
are flying with the Russian Air 
Force as the Squadron Normandie. 


British Guiana Plans 
$3,840,000 Airport 

A governor’s committee in Brit- 
ish Guiana recommended construc- 
tion of a $3,840,000 airport at 
Georgetown as a step in the col- 
ony’s post-war bid for a share in 
South American air travel. 

A fourfold service is anticipated. 
Advocates of the development say 
it would serve as stopover and re- 
fueling point for main trunk lines 
en route to South America’s east 
coast and the Atlantic crossing to 


Africa, accommodate feeder ser- 
vices in northern South America, 
handle taxi and local operations 
in the colony, and house aviation 
schools, aerial survey craft and pri- 
vate planes. 

Plans call for runways 5,000 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, and taxi- 
ways 70 feet wide, both built to 
bear aircraft of 150 tons. 


Ex-CAA Officials 
In Service Listed 

Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has compiled a list of former 
officials and employees from Wash- 
ington headquarters to show their 
present whereabouts with the 
armed forces. 

Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, 
administrator, heads the Persian 
Gulf Service Command, through 
which materiel is channeled to 
Russia. A. S. Koch, deputy ad- 
ministrator, lieutenant colonel with 
the Air Transport Command in 
Washington. 





SKELETON OF A B-24 LIBERATOR: 

Starting as a mere skeleton. Consolidated Vultee’s B-24 Liberator be- 
comes a maze of wires, tubes and controls as it nears the end of the line. 
The next operation is to enclose the flight deck with the outer panels 
fashioning the nose. This flight deck is completely assembled, and is then 
mated in a major assembly jig to the outer panels of the nose section. 
This major assembly is then moved onto the final assembly line. 
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TODAY, FLYING HORSEPOWER 
IS 100% WAR POWER! 

But think what this kind of 
performance will mean in Peace! 


...FUEL OF THE FUTURE FOR TOMORROW’S PEACETIME PLANES! 



A SENSATIONAL new superfuel, “Flying Horse- 
• power,” is providing new power ingredients for 
America’s 100-octane aviation gasolines ... boosting 
the performance of U.S. planes. 

This greatest gasoline news of the war is the result 
of development after development by Socony- 
Vacuum in Catalytic Cracking. It’s the product of 
1 1 years pioneering work. . .a $90,000,000 investment 
in new refining equipment and facilities... the great- 
est Catalytic Cracking program in the world. 

No “dream,” no fantastic promise, “Flying Horse- 
power”is a war-proved reality. Today, Socony-Vacu- 
um is producing enough of this new superfuel every 
day to provide 100-octane gasoline for 1,200 4-engine 
bombers flying fromEngland to Germany and return. 

After Victory, this “fuel of the future” will power 
the mightiest air fleets the world has ever known— 


America's commercial planes. For Socony-Vacuum 
refineries are ready— the day after all military needs 
have been met— to start producing for the peace- 
time requirements of the aviation industry. 

Watch for announcements of “Flying Horse- 
power” in new Mobilgas for aircraft! 




Mobilgas 

W SOCONY-VActraM 


Mobilgas- Mobiloil Aero 



THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTARY 

Increasing Hp. of Plane Motors 
Gives Allies Edge in Air War 

World conflict developing into battle of blue prints with re- 
wards of victory likely to go to side with most advanced 
aeronautical engineers. 


Recent announcement of a new 
Mark pointed-wing Spitfire (latest 
announced is Mark IX) as now in 
operation, powered by the new 
Rolls-Royce “Griffon” engine, is a 
reminder that this war will be won 
by power. Back of the furious air 
battles over vital targets in Ger- 
many, long-range bomber missions 
over land and sea, the indispensa- 
ble reconnaissance and patrol 
flights, the split-second timing of 
troop carrier operations, and 
worldwide air transport schedules, 
is the need of higher horsepower, 
even greater reliability of perform- 
ance, and miracle-working mainte- 
nance and service to keep all of 


this power constantly on the move. 

This is the battle of the blue- 
prints, the engine laboratories and 
research facilities, without which 
the battles which make the head- 
lines cannot be won. The nation 
with the most efficient aircraft en- 
gines, the largest number of them 
and the best maintenance service 
will strike a heavy blow for victory 
in the war, and be in a position of 
leadership during the post-war 
years. This applies to jet-propul- 
sion as well as conventional engine 
types. 

► Wings For The Lion — Very little 
has been released about the new 
Rolls-Royce engine, but that little 



RCAF SPEEDS LOG BOOK HANDLING: 

Royal Canadian Air Force has devised this horseshoe desk for use at its 
repair depots at training stations. Formerly the books were kept on 
racks above ledger type desks, making reference a tiresome job. The 
new system saves effort and time. Part of it is the board at the back, 
which gives data on each aircraft at the station and its serviceability. 


is full of interest. The Griffon (or 
Griffin) was a half-lion, half-eagle 
in Greek mythology, which follows 
a trend in the naming of British 
engines, E. G., Rolls-Royce “Mer- 
lin” (English mythology), Bristol 
“Hercules,” and “Centaurus,” etc. 
The new engine has been called a 
masterpiece of mechanism, and a 
marvel of compactness, with di- 
mensions and cylinder arrangement 
the same as the 10-year old Merlin 
(60-deg. V-type, twelve cylinders, 
1647 cu. in. displacement). A Brit- 
ish broadcast to the continent on 
Mar. 9 stated that “its twelve cylin- 
ders have a volume which sur- 
passes by over 20 percent the 
power of the Merlin engine in the 
present Spitfire.” 

This is substantially the same 
engine which powers the Mustang 
(P-518), rated at 1,400 hp., with a 
top emergency of 1,520 hp. This 
would give the Griffon a possible 
1.650-1,700 hp., with development 
posibilities of 2,000 hp. or better, 
which would put it in the same 
bracket as the latest in the Daim- 
ler-Benz series, the DB-603. This 
highly important engine is the 
power-plant of the current ME-109 
fighter, the 109G (latest sub- 
series). the twin-engine ME-410, a 
new version of the Focke-Wulf 190, 
and the newest in the JU-88 series, 
the 288 high speed fighter -bomber. 
The main Daimler-Benz plant is 
(or maybe was) in Stuttgart, a 
city which has been the subject of 
terrific air attacks by the RAF and 
AAF recently, with another factory 
in Berlin, also probably heavily 
damaged early this month. As suc- 
cessor to the 11-year old DB-600- 
601-605 series, crippling its pro- 
duction has been a top-priority 
objective. 

► Larger Liquid-Cooled Engines — 

First reports of the Griffon devel- 
opment, some five years ago, re- 
ferred to it as a 16-cylinder V-type 
in the 1,800 hp. class. It may be 
that development work is going 
forward on an engine of this type 
in Britain. Similar reports were 
then current of an advanced Daim- 
ler-Benz design of this type (in- 
verted V as the other DB engines), 
and since the start of the war of 
similar 16-cylinder experimental 
models by Ford and Chrysler. 
Nothing has been heard of any of 
these jobs for some time, but that 
does not necessarily mean they 
have been side-tracked. 

As the demand continues for 
heavier protective armor, heavier 
machine guns and cannon, with 
more ammunition, faster speed, im- 
proved climb and longer range (all 
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this in fighters), the need for more 
powerful engines also will con- 
tinue. In the case of bombers this 
need appears to be met in the 
swing away (in British practice) 
from liquid-cooled engines to air- 
cooled radials of higher horse- 
power. For example, the switch 
from four 1,260 hp. Merlins to 1.650 
hp. Hercules engines in the Lan- 
caster II and more recently in the 
Halifax 111, has stepped up the 
power of the RAF heavies from 5,- 
000 hp. to 6,600, or over 30 percent. 

► Double or Nothing — This was lit- 
erally true of the first two of the 
attempts to join two 12-cylinder V- 
type engines to make one 24-cylin- 
der X-shaped engine. These were 
the Rolls-Royce Vulture (two Mer- 
lins) and the Daimler-Benz DB- 
606) (two 601’s). The Vulture 
powered the two-engine Avro Man- 
chester (succeeded in 1942 by the 
Halifax ) , and the Hawker Tornado 
fighter. Owing to various difficul- 
ties, the engine was reported to be 
withdrawn from production. The 
DB-606 proved a definite flop in 
the early development of the 
Heinkel 177, a five-year heavy 
bomber hardly yet out of its grow- 
ing pains, now reportedly powered 
by two DB-610’s (two 605’s 
joined), and in limited production. 

► Successful 24’s — The 24-cylinder 
horizontal H-shaped napier “Sa- 
bre” was designed in 1935 and first 
announced in April, 1941 as the 
world’s most powerful aircraft en- 
gine at 2,200 hp. for takeoff. It is 
liquid-cooled, with single-sleeve 
instead of the usual poppet valves. 
Its dry weight of 2,360 pounds gives 
it a satisfactory wt./hp. ratio of 
1.07. After the usual elimination 
of production and operational bugs, 
the engine has turned out a thor- 
ough success in the powerful ty- 
phoon fighter or fighter-bomber, 
although it evidently failed to live 
up to its expectations in the high 
altitude field as the typhoon has not 
functioned at the high levels orig- 
inally projected. It is possible that 
this is being corrected in later 
models. Another 24-cylinder suc- 
cess story as far as the engine it- 
self is concerned (not announced 
as yet in a particular aircraft) is 
the double Allison V-3420, of 
which no details appear currently 
releasable. This is another example 
of the time required to develop 
super high-powered aircaft en- 
gines, as the prototype of this num- 
ber was on exhibition at “the 
world of tomorrow” fair in 1940. 

► Air-Cooled Radials — The United 
States is definitely leading the 
parade in this field, as it has for 



SCRAP AIDS CADETS: 

To aid mechanics at Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force training station re- 
pair depots, the RCAF is building 
engines with cutaway sections to 
show mechanics how the engine 
works. The cutaway engines are 
made of parts which can no longer 
be used for production models and 
which would ordinarily be sold as 


some years. In December, 1940, 
at an engineering convention in 
Philadelphia, Dr. J. C. Hunsacker 
of MIT announced that in the pos- 
session of a production engine of 
2,000 hp. this country held a price- 
less asset in the military aviation 
field. He referred to the Pratt & 
Whitney 18-cylinder double Wasp 
(R-2800), which during the next 
three years was to go into high 
quantity production at P & W, 
Ford, Nash and Chevrolet, for 
Corsair, Hellcat, Thunderbolt, Ma- 
rauder, Ventura and Commando. 
The larger Wright duplex Cyclone 
(R-3350) had already carried the 
Consolidated model 3! flying boat 
on its test flights, and a few months 
later the Douglas B-19. This en- 
gine has since been improved and 
rated at 2,200 hp., powering the 
Martin Mars, Lockheed Constella- 
tion and Boeing Superfortress. It 
is now in production at a new 
Wright aeronautical plant and 
scheduled for high quantity pro- 
duction at the huge Dodge factory 
near Chicago. 

Among many others, two highly 
important technical improvements 
will result in increased power rat- 
ings for these two great engines. 
One is the Wright-developed 
forged aluminum cylinder head, 
and the other is the P & W-de- 
veloped water-injection process. 
Both developments were under the 
continuous direction of AAF 


(Wright Field) and Navy Bureau 
engineering officers. In the same 
class, but apparently not so far 
along, are Britain’s 18-cylinder 
Bristol “Centaurus” and Ger- 
many's 18-cylinder BMW-802, ad- 
vanced version of the excellent 
BMW-801 which has crept up from 
1.550 to over 1,700 hp. It appears 
now as if the strains of Gotter- 
dammerung will drown out the 802 
before it appears in action. 

Navigator 

Radio Jeep Guides 
Landing Planes 

A “radio jeep” is one of the new- 
est improvisations of this versatile 
vehicle, at an Air Service Com- 
mand base in the Mediterranean 
area, according to a report received 
at ASC headquarters, Patterson 
Field. 

Designed for use in directing 
landing aircraft to a hangar or 
parking space, the jeep is fitted 
with a radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver providing two-way commu- 
nication between the jeep and the 
control tower. Its body is painted 
a bright yellow to be highly vis- 
ible to the landing pilot. Red run- 
ning lights are installed on top of 
the frame for night operations and 
headlights are modified to throw 
beams outward and upward. 

Following instructions from the 
control tower, the jeep ushers the 
incoming plane to its proper park- 
ing space. Three of the specialized 
jeeps are now in use at Mediter- 
ranean bases, all built by the same 
Aviation Signal Corps organization, 
and a description and diagram of 
the modification have been submit- 
ted to the War Dept, for possible 
extension of the use of the design 
to other Army bases. 

Auxiliary Gas Tanks 
Used to Drop Food 

Auxiliary gas tanks, designed to 
give longer range to fighter planes, 
are being used on the Italian front 
to keep troops supplied. The new 
use for the expendable tanks was 
revealed by United States Rubber 
Co., maker of the tanks. 

They are made in two sections 
and riveted together. On the bat- 
tlefront the halves are separated 
for loading of food and medical 
supplies and re-riveted for special 
delivery to isolated troops in ter- 
rain where even pack mules have 
a difficult time operating. 
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TORPEDO FREIGHT DELIVERY FROM FLYING WINGS? 


' 1 ^ 

SIDE VIEW OF TORPEDO SHOWINI 
RUDDER- PROPELLER & TAIL Fit 


FLYING WING FREIGHT PLAN 

FREIGHT TORPEDOES ARE DROPPE 
AT HIGH SPEED IN WATER • EAC 
TORPEDO IS SELF PROPELLED AN 
AUTOMATICALLY DIRECTED BY RAD 


A gigantic Hying wing dip* down toward port. Nearing the freight-drome, 

N one can foretell the future of aircraft. Yet, in common 
with others in the aviation industry, Fafnir looks and 
thinks ahead. These designs for tomorrow . . . fantastic? 
The pioneers of the past might well have said the same 
of today's aircraft “wonders" lint they didn’t stand 
still. They kept on designing, engineering and building. 


a streamlined "torpedo” is dropped to the water-a freight-cell which 
lrd toward the nest port of delivery with its load of cells. This air- 

The 15 years of Fafnir’s close association with avia- 
tion have marked an era of teamwork — aerodynamic, 
structural and mechanical. Fafnir’s assignment has been 
to engineer friction out and to engineer dependability, 
economy and efficiency into aircraft controls through the 
designing and production of specialized ball bearings. 


craft might, for example, span the length of the Great Lakes in 
a few hours, making deliveries non-stop at cities along its route. 

When the day comes for launching new designs, 
such as the Flying Freight Wing suggested here, 
and other possibilities of the future, Fafnir will be 
ready to engineer and produce ball hearings ex- 
pressly to meet the specialized needs. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR _ 

BALL BEARINGS 

for Aircraft 


PERSONNEL 


Gustave Drescher, vice-president of 
Marine Midland Trust Co., New 
York, has been elected to the board 
of Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. 

Frederick P. Culbert has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Al-Fin 
Corp., subsidiary 
of Fairchild En- 
gine and Air- 
plane Corp. He 
recently resigned 

v i c e-consul at 
Casablanca. Cul- 
bert was for 
many years 
French represen- 
tative for United 
graduate of the 
?my, Culbert was 

__ . e Navy Lighter- 

than-Air School at Akron in 1917. 

C. C. West, Jr., on military leave from 
his position as vice-president of 
traffic and sales of Continental Air 
Lines, has been promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Air Transport 
Command. He is stationed in Wash- 
ington. 

Henry (Hal) Kerr will handle aircraft 
sales engineering activities for Hayes 
Industries, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich., 
manufacturers of 
aircraft wheels 
and brakes, en- 
gine cooling fans, 
and automotive 
equipment. The 
appointment was 
made to provide 
direct contact 
between Hayes 
and aircraft manufacturers, Army 
and Navy air arms, commercial air- 
lines and other aviation organiza- 
tions. The service is available on the 
West Coast through Airsupply Co., 
Los Angeles. 

M. A. (Mike) Kennedy, former special 
representative of the commissioner 
of the Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
ington, has been named supervisor 
of labor relations for Northwest Air- 
lines. He has been transferred to 
St. Paul from Vandalia, Ohio, where 
he was supervisor of labor relations 
at the modification project operated 
by the airline for the AAF. 

Rudolph H. Deetjen, assistant to the 
president of Aviation Corp., has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors, of Consolidated Vultee 
Corp., at a meeting in San Diego. 


Deetjen is a partner m the invest- 
ment banking firm of Emanuel and 
Co., of New York. He was a direc- 
tor of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., in 1941, 
and has served as a director of a 
number of other corporations, in- 
cluding Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

Copt. C. W. Weiblen, chief pilot of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airline s’ 
Western region, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of sys- 
tem chief pilot. Capt. Harold McClin- 
tock, stationed in Detroit, and Copt. 
G. A. Nowack, stationed in Pittsburgh, 
have been named new assistant chief 
pilots. Capt. A. E. Wilson will serve 
in that capacity in Washington in 
addition to his new duties as chief 
of flight engineering. 

E. B. Curry (photo) has been named 
general manager of Northwest Air- 
lines’ Liberator 
bomber modifi- 
cation project at 
the St. Paul Air- 
port, succeeding 
R. E. Geror, man- 
ager of the me- 
chanical division 
of NWA, who has 
served as acting 
general manager. 
Curry has been 
general manager of the modification 
project at Vandalia, Ohio, which will 
be turned over Apr. 1, for complete 
Army management. 

Charles F. Nielson, formerly traffic 
and transportation manager for 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., is now a 
colonel in the U. S. Army Air Forces. 
He is chief, traffic division, Office of 
the assistant chief of Air Staff for 
Materiel, Maintenance and Distribu- 



Deetjen 



HEADS MATERIEL UNIT: 
Brig. Gen. Franklin O. Carroll, 
who heads the Engineering Divi- 
sion of the AAF Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright Field, Dayton. On 
General Carroll is placed respon- 
sibility for development of new 
planes and equipment. 


Colin H. McIntosh, chief navigator for 
American Airlines, has completed a 
new book, Long Range Flight, which 
will be published in the spring. A 
former book, Radio Navigation for 
Pilots, was adopted by the Navy as 
its official textbook on radio naviga- 
tion. 

M. B. (Mickey) Crawford has returned 
to United Air Lines as equipment 
engineer after 
serving as field 
manager for 
Pesco Products 
Co., for two 
years. Crawford 
has been with 
Spartan Aircraft 
Co., Tulsa, an 
engineer for 
Boeing Aircraft 
Co., Seattle, and 
will now assist in development of 
cargo-loading apparatus and other 
flight and ground accessories for 
United. 


Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, has been awarded 
the decoration of the Heraldic Order 
of Christopher Columbus with the 
grade of Grand Officer by the pres- 
ident of the Dominican Republic. 
Evan E. Young, Pan American vice- 
president, received the same award. 

Col. Clovis Travasso is the newly ap- 
pointed Brazilian Air attache to 
Washington. 

Col. Byron F. Johnson, USMC, naval 
attache and naval attache for air to 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota, has re- 
turned to this country from Colom- 
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CONSOLIDATED CATALINA. 




SEND FOR THIS BOOK, "Pressurized Power and Controlled Flow". Read how 
PESCO pumping equipment, originally engineered for aviation, now offers all 
industry entirely new opportunities for more efficient use of pressurized power, 
or controlled liquid flow. This pictorial new book tells you about the many 
amazing improvements that now make possible new standards of performance. 
Be sure to send for your copy. Write, PESCO Products Company, 11610 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. (Division Borg-Warner) 








fetevity li tlta Saul &j IriJit— 

WHEN IT COMES TO 

GonteMustff Pcup&i 


QiURE IT'S EASIER to let your dictation roll along. 
w Sure it's easier to write long copy. Sure it's easier 
to do all the good, pleasant things of normal peace- 
time business when paper is like water, something you 
can pretty well use as you will. 

But now, when the increasing paper needs of the armed 
services daily decrease the national supply of paper — 
when paper is a true war essential — that's a different 

All of us in business must watch every piece of paper 
or paper board we use. We must judge its use in terms 
of absolute necessity. We must not use s single piece, 
a single inch, of paper which thriftier writing or print- 
ing or packaging can possibly save. 

For multiplied on a national scale, that purucular piece 
or inch of paper or paper board becomes the tonnage 
needed by our service forces to ship precious food and 
ammunition and weapons and medical supplies and 
blood plasma to our troops overseas. 


If there's no Paper Conservation Committee in your 
organization or in your community, why not get one 
going today? 




LET’S ALL USE 


LESS PAPER 


tributed by AVIATION NEWS 


Warren D. "Bill" Williams (left) has 
been made superintendent of United 
Air Lines’ western flight operations. 
He was formerly superintendent of 
United’s eastern flight operations, 
and will now make his headquarters 



Williams Reeder Knoop 


at San Francisco. He succeeds Paul 
Reeder (center) who becomes super- 
intendent of Pacific flight operations. 
Williams is being replaced by Harold 
L. Knoop (right) as superintendent of 
eastern flight operations with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Knoop has been 
superintendent at Chicago. All three 
have been pilots. 

Capt. Thomas L. Sprague has been nom- 
inated as a rear admiral. He will be 
commander of Fleet Air, Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif. 


Nancy Fowler Merle 
aide to the pow 



to hold this job 


.Smith is technical 
er plant project 
engineer for 
American Air- 
lines, Inc. She 
makes prelimin- 
ary technical in- 
vestigations o n 
problems con- 
nected with air- 

design and per- 
formance. She is 
the first woman 
ith American. 


Brig. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, deputy com- 
mander for the administration and 
commanding general of the Air 
Service Command for the Strategic 
Air Forces over Europe, has been 
promoted to the rank of major gen- 
eral. His articles on military avia- 
tion in American Mercury and other 
publications some time ago received 
national publicity before he was or- 
dered to stop them. 


Malcolm Y. McCormick, psychologist, 
has joined the medical division of 
the Civil Aero- 
nautics Adminis- 
tration to make 
an analysis of 
the CAA’s half 
million records 
of medical ex- 
aminations o f 
airplane pilots. 

He was pre- 
viously with the 
Traffic Court in 
Detroit, where nearly 
day are tried. 



Ray Dushane has been named general 
plant superintendent of Fletcher 
Aviation Corp.’s Pasadena plant. 

Stuart N. Scott has resigned as counsel 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy, 
to accept the position of general 
counsel to the Surplus War Property 
Administrator. Pierce W. Gaines has 
been appointed counsel to succeed 
Scott. 

Bertram N. Snow has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Garrett 
Corp. to handle 
special assign- 
ments for Gar- 
rett Supply Co., 

Airsupply Co., 
and AiResearch 
Manufacturing 
Co. He was for- 
m e r 1 y manager 
of foreign proj- 
ects for Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc. 

Rear Admiral Frederick C. Sherman who 
has been in command of a carrier 
task force in the Pacific and was 
commander of the Lexington has as- 
sumed command of Fleet Air, West 
Coast, succeeding Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam K. Harrill. 



William C. Thacher is the newly ap- 
pointed district traffic manager for 
Pan American 
Airways in Los 

ceeding George L. 

Strehlke. He was 
formerly assist- 
ant to the gen- 
eral traffic man- 
age r of the 
airline in New 
York. Strehlke 
was appointed Thacher 
assistant sales manager of the Latin- 
American Division. 

Darwin J. Adams has joined the public 
relations department of Interstate 
Aircraft and Engineering Corp., Los 
Angeles. He was founder and editor 
of the magazine Sportsman Pilot, 
and was once personal public rela- 
tions representative of Maj. A. P. de 
Seversky. 

Maj. Gen. Hubert Harmon has been 
appointed commander of all air 
forces in the Solomons in addition 
to his command of the Army’s 
Thirteenth Air Force. General Har- 
mon’s brother, Lieut. Gen. Millard 
Harmon, is commander of South 
Pacific ground forces. 




FETED FOR ANDES HOP: 
Capt. Dagoberto Godoy, Chilean 
Air Force, was honored by Pan 
American-Grace Airways on the 
25th anniversary of his flight as the 
first pilot to fly over the Andes. 
Ceremonies marking Aviation Day 
in Chile were held at El Bosque, 
military airport at Santiago, on De- 
cember 12 and Guy de Moras of 
Pan American-Grace presented 
Captain Godoy with a wrist watch. 
Dec. 12, 1918, Captain Godoy, then 
a lieutenant, flew a one-seater, 
110-hp. Bristol monoplane over the 
Andes. 


R. F. C. Taylor, chief of flight for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s 
Tucson division, has been appointed 
assistant flight director for the cor- 
poration, and will make his head- 
quarters at San Diego. Before join- 
ing Convair, he flew with the U. S. 
Marine Corps reserves, and also 
operated his own plane. A. A. Hudgin, 
former owner and operator of a 
private flying school and now a Tuc- 
son division test pilot, will take over 
Taylor’s post as chief of flight for 
the division. 

Tom Brennan (left) has been made 
properties manager of plant layout 
equipment and machinery control in- 
dustrial engineering and methods at 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.’s Santa 
Monica plant. He was instrumental 
in the development of the new Doug- 
las “flowline” assembly. Jack A. Hand- 
ley, right, plant engineer of the Long 



Beach plant, has been given charge 
of maintenance and construction of 
the numerous Douglas “feeder” shops 
recently developed in nearby towns 
to manufacture subassemblies for the 
main factory. 
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L NPOVfER 


LiftTlON 


TBANSPOR 


REYNOLDS 


YOU SAVE 
4 WAYS... 

with REYNOLDS 
Prefabricated Plane Parts 


• MANPOWER 

• SPACE 

• TRANSPORTATION 

• SCRAP 

Any production method that can save air- 
plane manpower today certainly deserves serious 
consideration. Add to this the saving of plant 
space, transportation and scrap handling and 
you have a combination that's unequalled in 
speeding plane production. 

Just such a method is Reynolds Prefabricated 
Plane Parts Service. 

• 1 1 saves you manpower because you receive finished 
aluminum parts ready for immediate assembly. 

• It saves plant space because you do not have to 
maintain excessive stock piles, do all your own 
fabricating or store and segregate your own scrap. 

• It saves you transportation because it eliminates 
the need for freight cars to haul scrap metal from 

• And it saves metal because the 30% of every 
aluminum sheet that normally becomes scrap 


during fabrication can be put back to work in our 
plants in a matter of days instead of months. 

Reynolds was the FIRST. . . 

The first aluminum manufacturer to supply 
finished plane parts from aluminum sheet 3 
years ago, Reynolds is, today, supplying fin- 
ished parts to every leading manufacturer of 
combat planes. In that time Reynolds has built 
up the organization needed to make such a plan 
smooth-running, accurate, practical. 

This forward thinking and co-operative plan- 
ning has pushed Reynolds ahead to where its 
operations now cover 40 plants in 14 states, 
with its own source of Bauxite from which 
aluminum is made. This urge to "go places” is 
what keeps Reynolds men on a continual search 
for new ways to make aluminum better . . . 
make it easier and cheaper to use. 

Take advantage of Reynolds’ resources, equip- 
ment and engineering skill. For any problem you 
may have in working with aluminum, no matter what 
it may be, you’ll find Reynolds able to handle it in 
the most practical way. Reynolds Metals Company, 
Aluminum Division, Louisville, Ky. 


ALUMINUM 





AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Wright Aero’s Hp. Output 
Establishes All-Time Top 

Total of 284,200,000 hp. produced between Pearl Harbor and 
Jan. 1944, Guy W. Vaughan, president, reveals. 


Wright Aeronautical Corp., pro- 
duced Wright Cyclone and Whirl- 
wind aircraft engines representing 
284,200,000 hp. between Pearl Har- 
bor and Jan. 1, 1944, an all-time 
record for production of aircraft 
engines designed by one company, 
the firm reports. 

► Includes Spares— The production 
includes installation engines and 
spares built in Wright’s Paterson 
and Cincinnati plants and the Cy- 
clone 9's of 1,200 hp. built under 
license by Studebaker Corp. for 
Boeing Flying Fortresses and 
Whirlwind 9’s of 400 hp. built un- 
der license by Continental Motors 
for medium tanks and gun carriers. 

M. B. Gordon, Wright's vice- 
president and general manager, 
said the bulk of the production was 
on Cyclone 9’s of 1,200 hp. for such 
planes as the Boeing B-17, Douglas 
Dauntless and Lockheed Hudson 
and Lodestar, and on two models 
of the Cyclone 14, one at 1,600 hp., 
mainly for use in the Douglas 
Havoc and Martin Baltimore, and 
the other two at 1,700 hp. for the 
North American Mitchell, Grum- 


man Avenger, Curtiss Helldiver 
and Martin Mariner. 

► 1943 Volume Soars — During 1943, 
however, volume of horsepower 
was swelled as the Cyclone 18 of 
2,200 hp. was placed in quantity 
production for new super-bombers 
and other military planes. In addi- 
tion to combat planes, this big Cy- 
clone is also being built for the 
Lockheed C-69 and the production 
versions of the Martin Mars. 

Gordon said that in two years the 
company had to design, construct 
and tool new plants representing 
150 percent increase in manufac- 
turing area, although the manu- 
facturing area already had been 
increased more than five times be- 
tween the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe in 1939 and the Pearl Har- 
bor attack. 

► Production Rate Up — During the 
two war years, monthly production 
rate of the Cyclone 9 (R1820) has 
increased 51.3 percent. The Cyclone 
14 (R2600) shows an increase of 
197.5 percent in the rate of monthly 
production and the schedule calls 
for rapid acceleration in volume all 


through 1944. Production of the 
Whirlwind 9 (R975) engine used in 
tanks and gun carriers and training 
planes was turned over to Con- 
tinental Motors under license and 
Wright Aeronautical will be out of 
production of this model within a 

In the 24-month period, Gordon 
said, production increased to a 
point where current horsepower 
schedules are 240 percent over 
those of December, 1941, while the 
production schedule now in effect 
shows that during 1944, Wright 
horsepower production will almost 
double that of 1943. 

Sharply contrasted with the total 
of 284,200,000 hp. for 25 months or 
an average of over 11,000,000 a 
month, is the production figure for 
September, 1939, first month of 
war in Europe, when the engine 
output reached what was then a 
new high of 264,000 hp. 

Lockheed Station 
Aids Radio Research 

Ultra-high-frequency laboratory 

tests newest theories for aviation 

An operational testing station, 
designed to keep abreast of the 
racing trends in radio technique, is 
now being operated by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. at one of the few so- 
called television sites in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. 

Complete modern equipment, in- 
cluding 14 receiving sets and seven 
transmitters, permits the station to 
operate across the entire range of 
radio frequencies, including some 
which still are largely theoretical 
or experimental. 

► Radios Tested — Lockheed engi- 
neers say that the possibilities of 
the station are boundless, in the 
line-of-sight fields of television, 
very-high-frequency, ultra-high- 
frequency, and super-high-fre- 
quency radio. The immediate pur- 
pose of the station, of course, is the 
testing of the radios in Lockheed 
airplanes, to assure delivery to the 
Army or Navy in operating condi- 
tion which will assure maximum 
performance. 

The average military airplane to- 
day carries from three to five sep- 
arate radio sets, and the Lockheed 
Constellation transport has nine. 

► Strategic Situation — The new 
Lockheed station, which cost $100,- 
000, stands on a summit in the 
Santa Monica Mountains, a few 
miles from the main Lockheed final 
assembly plants in Burbank. 



2,200 hp. Wright Cyclone 18’s on Assembly Line: Photo shows Cyclone 
18 aircraft engines, of 2,200 hp. each moving down an assembly line. 
Cyclone 18’s such as these pictured were part of the 284,200,000 hp. re- 
ported produced in Cyclone and Whirlwind engines by Wright and two 
licensee companies, Studebaker and Continental Motors, between Dec. 
7, 1941 and Jan. 1, 1944. 
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Chamber Conducting 
Packaging Series 

Special studies to preserve and 
package airframe spare parts for 
shipment to any section of the globe 
are under way through coordina- 
tion of the Technical Department of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

► Program — The studies now being 
conducted follow an original pro- 
gram which met the problem of 
packaging and preserving engine 
and accessory spare parts, in which 
experiments were conducted by 
some 85 manufacturers, Wright 
Field, the Navy’s experiment sta- 
tion, Army Ordnance, the Navy 
Bureau of Ships, oil and paper con- 
tainer companies and representa- 
tives of the chemical and metallur- 
gical industries as well as other 
Army and Navy units. All these 
experiments were coordinated 
through the Chamber and the re- 
sult has been adoption of standard 
procedures. 

The success of this undertaking, 
the tremendous value of undam- 
aged deliveries to the battlefronts, 
led to extension of the studies to 
wings, struts, brakes, hydraulic 
mechanics and fuselage sections. 



NEW PROPS FOR REPUBLIC S THUNDERBOLT: 

A substantial number of Republic P-47 Thunderbolt fighters are now 
coming off the lines with new propellers — Hamilton Standard and 
Curtiss. This photograph released by Hamilton Standard division of 
United Aircraft shows a four-blade Hydromatic, diameter of more than 
13 feet, which allows the P-47 greater altitude, faster climb and speed. 
The blade shown is the same as on the Grumman Hellcat's 3-blade pro- 
peller. Hamiltons are now used on the four newest fighters, F4U, F6F, 
P-51 and P-47. 


Wins Wright Medal 

Wright Brothers medal, awarded 
annually to the author of the best 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
meeting paper, will be presented to 
C. E. Pappas, of Republic Aviation 
Corp., at the National Aeronautic 
meeting of the SAE in New York 
Apr. 6. Guest speaker at the dinner 
at which the award will be made 
will be Major Gen. Frank O’D. 
Hunter, who will speak on “The 
Army Air Forces in the Present 
War.” 

The SAE aeronautic meeting will 
be held Apr. 5, 6 and 7, at the Hotel 
New Yorker, with the full three- 
day program keyed to a war engi- 
neering theme. 

Parts Group Elects 
Amory Manager 

Executive staff reorganization 
followed closely the announced in- 
tention of Aircraft Parts Manufac- 
turers Association, Los Angeles, to 
seek post-war perpetuation of 3,500 
West Coast parts plants. 

Resignation of C. C. Codding as 
Association manager resulted in 


appointment of H. Russell Amory, 
former WPA administrator for 
California. 

► Business Service — Wallace Mac- 
kenzie, for four years with Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. and recently 
chief of materiel control for the 
factory, will head the newly 
created business service section of 
the Association. A. J. Brechtel, 
formerly with Plomb Tool Co., Los 
Angeles, will direct the Associa- 
tion’s industrial relations section. 


New Rolls-Royce 

The new Rolls-Royce Griffon, in- 
stalled in the Spitfire, has been dis- 
closed to have 23 percent greater 
horsepower than the original Mer- 
lin, from which the Packard engine 
that powers America’s long-range 
Mustang fighter was developed. 
The increase has been built in 
without increase in size. 

The Griffon — named for a myth- 
ological half-eagle and half-lion — 
has twelve cylinders developing 
greater horsepower than the 1,500- 
hp. Merlin. It is equipped with a 
two-speed mechanically driven 
supercharger. 


Navy Sets Up 
Contract Groups 

Bureau of Aeronautics forms con- 
tract termination division. 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
has established a contract termina- 
tion division, headed by Comdr. 
Frank A. Zunino, USNR, and 
staffed by about 20 officers. Secre- 
tary Knox, Feb. 28, issued a direc- 
tive that such units should be set 
up in all bureaus. 

The division is to terminate aero- 
nautical contracts when necessity 
for the product has ended or the 
equipment becomes obsolete. In 
terminating contracts, the division 
will dispose of surplus production 
and material. 

► Renegotiation — Renegotiation of 
contracts does not come under di- 
rection of the division. 

Prior to the directive, Bureau of 
Aeronautics contracts were termi- 
nated “by counsel.” 

Comdr. Zunino has been a re- 
serve officer in naval aviation since 
the last war and was associated 
with the law firm of Parke and 
Duryee in New York. 
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HEAT, LIGHT, AND POWER 
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The Genera! Electric d-c power system shown 
here not only generates electricity it also regu- 
lates the voltage and distributes the current 
to every part of the plane. From powerful, 
though small, ’generators to relays, contactors, 
and switches, this aircraft power system is 
designed and engineered as an integrated whole 
to G-E standards. It is one of several types of 
G-E control and operating systems — power 
supply, speed control, automatic pilot, ignition 
built for use on United Nations' aircraft. 

As ships increase in complexity, the need for 
automatic operation becomes more pressing 
to free air-crew members for more important 
duties. The resources of General Electric are 
devoted to the manufacture of such automatic 


systems. Systems that automatically position 
cowl flaps and intercooler shutters, synchronize 
the operation of two or more parts of the ship, 
control armament take over flight operations 
formerly performed by the ship's crew. 

The flexibility, reliability, and light weight of 
these G-E systems are reasons why many de- 
signers now make it General Electric when they 
make it automatic. Then, too, aircraft manu- 
facturers will find that man-hours can be saved 
by ordering complete electric systems, engineered 
by one experienced manufacturer. For technical 
information regarding G-E aircraft systems, and 
consultation on contemplated projects involving 
such systems, write to the nearest G-E office. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady S, N. Y. 


Typical G-E components of the D-C POWER SYSTEM 
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P-38 Camera Ships 
Described by Army 

War Dept, lets down bars on 
some details of craft used in re- 
connaissance. 

Details of the Lightning F-5 
photo-reconnaissance plane flown 
by the "Focus Cats” of the AAF 
have been released by the War 
Dept, and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
after months of service over Eu- 
rope. The F-5 differs from the 
Lightning P-38 fighter only in the 
substitution of camerapower for 
firepower, it was revealed. 

No structural changes were made 


in the conversion. Guns and firing 
mechanisms weighing' about 900 
pounds were removed and cameras 
and equipment weighing about 500 
pounds substituted. This saving in 
weight increased the ship's speed 
and range, and a further boost in 
speed came from the smoother nose 
made possible by removal of the 
gun ports. 

► Camera Equipment — The cameras 
shoot through special glass win- 
dows set flush with the fuselage 
and built in at angles which de- 
pend on the cameras used. The 
camera compartment utilizes en- 
gine heat to maintain operating 
temperatures at the 20,000 to 36,- 
000 feet at which the F-5 usually 


operates, although on some mis- 
sions the F-5 may fly in over enemy 
territory at 200 feet or less. 

► Photos Overlap — On one version 
of the F-5, two cameras take over- 
lapping pictures, shooting straight 
down from a single window. The 
most common setup, according to 
the War Department, is the trime- 
trogon method, consisting of three 
cameras that shoot three different 
surface views taking in a path from 
horizon to horizon. 

For low-level flights, the shut- 
terless continuous strip camera is 
mounted. All cameras are elec- 
trically operated and can be adjust- 
ed for most conditions from the 
cockpit. 

Lockheed revealed that one 
group of “Focus Cats,” assigned to 
photograph 200 enemy air bases in 
Eurppe, brought back 167 of them 

Kaiser Withdrawal 
Cites Cost Tangle 

Industrialist tells Brewster stock- 
holders of possible Navy claim 

after approving cost-plus prices. 

One of the confusing elements 
clouding the reconversion and can- 
cellation picture appears to have 
been one of the factors motivating 
the withdrawal of Henry J. Kaiser 
from Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 

Kaiser, in a letter to Brewster 
stockholders in which he said he 
would not accept re-election to the 
presidency of the corporation, 
pointed to the question when he 
said: 

“The Navy has under considera- 
tion the question whether it should 
assert a large claim against the 
company based upon allegedly ex- 
cessive costs for labor, tools and 
materials incurred in the perform- 
ance of Navy cost-plus contracts. 
These costs have previously been 
approved and paid by the Navy, 
but the Navy is now considering 
whether to claim that it is entitled 
to recover from the company the 
amount by which costs might be 
claimed to have exceeded reason- 
able costs.” 

► May Leave Three Aides — Kaiser 
did offer to leave three members 
of his operating committee to as- 
sist in the affairs of the corporation 
if the stockholders ask it, adding 
that he felt that “the task of plac- 
ing the company in a position to 
discharge its responsibilities .... 
has been accomplished.” He said 
Brewster is now on schedule with 
Corsairs. 



Lightning Used in Photo-Reconnaissance: Just released are details and 
pictures of the Lockheed F-5, photo-reconnaissance version of the fa- 
mous fighter. Top picture shows plane with the cameraports. Below 
is one version of camera mounting in the nose of the ship. 
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New duPont Putty 
Cuts Skin Friction 

Material described by company 
as flexible and less subject to 
shrinkage. 

An important step toward elim- 
inating airplane “skin friction” is 
seen in an announcement of the 
duPont company finishes division 
that C. W. Johnson, of its Parlin, 
N. J., laboratories has developed a 
flexible, high-adhesion aircraft 
putty for filling dents and cracks 
between riveted aluminum sheet 
forming the wings. 

The layman often overlooks the 
importance of wing surface 
smoothness. A Langley Field re- 
port said a transport flying at 225 
mph. spends 180-hp. pulling rivet 
heads and lap joints through the 

► Putty Problems — Aircraft putties 
heretofore in use either shrank 
considerably, because brittle with 
age, or were not flexible enough to 
withstand vibration, particularly at 
the low temperatures encountered 
in high altitudes. In many cases, 
finishing operations were retarded 
because the putties dried slowly. 

DuPont engineers say their new 
aircraft putty has a buttery con- 
sistency, stays in place, is fast-dry- 
ing and low in shrinkage. It weighs 
about 20 percent less than conven- 
tional putties and is now under test 
by a number of major aircraft 
manufacturers. It is now available 
only for war use. 

U. S. Plywood Gets 
Cascades’ Output 

Acquires control of entire pro- 
duction through loan, stockhold- 
ers are told. 

United States Plywood Corp. has 
acquired long-term control of the 
entire production of the world’s 
largest plywood plant through a 
“substantial, secured loan,” Law- 
rence Ottinger, president of USPC 
told stockholders. 

The plant, owned by Cascades 
Plywood Corp. at Lebanon, Ore., 
has a manufacturing capacity of 
12,000,000 feet of fir plywood an- 
nually. “This production,” he said, 
"in addition to our own large man- 
ufacture at Seattle, should enable 
your company to supply its present 
and projected distribution unit. 
Your company has no ownership 
interest in Cascades Plywood 
Corp.” 


► Sales — Net sales of USPC and 
subsidiary companies for the nine 
months ended Jan. 31, 1944, totaled 
$15,107,000 against $13,194,540 in 
the same period a year earlier. Net 
profit after taxes totaled $634,280. 

Chrysler Technique 
Speeds Helldiver 

Power-driven assembly lines used 

at DeSoto Division of company. 

Power-driven automotive assem- 
bly lines are being utilized at a 
plant of the DeSoto Division, 
Chrysler Corp., in a new phase in 
speedy production of aircraft sec- 
tions, for the precision task of turn- 
ing out center wing sections for the 
Navy's Curtiss Helldiver dive- 
bomber. 

The center wing section of this 
plane comprises a large percentage 
of the entire airplane and the tech- 
nique involved in this manufactur- 
ing job eliminates the building of 
heavy wing sections on stationary 
fixtures. 



AUTOMATIC PILOT TEST: 
First released photograph of elec- 
tronic automatic pilot used on 
American precision bombing planes 
reveals unusual techniques neces- 
sary to make and test intricate 
mechanisms. Worker at Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator plant, 
developers of the device, is shown 
at “tilt table’’ which is made to 
hold spinning gyroscope so that 
the instrument is exactly parallel 
to the earth’s axis. 


► Conversion Experience — DeSoto 
had previous experience in conver- 
sion and adaption of former auto- 
mobile production facilities to air- 
craft sections, such as fuselages for 
the Martin B-26 Marauder. 

Both assembly and inspection 
jobs, under the new program, are 
done progressively as the line 
moves forward. DeSoto has divided 
the center wing section manufac- 
turing into hundreds of subassem- 
blies. Automobile paint ovens and 
spray booths transform the alu- 
minum to drab green. 

► Auto Systems Used — Leading and 
trailing edges for wing sections are 
put together on former body and 
chassis assembly lines. Smaller 
lines used in the automobile build- 
ing days are now used for gas 
tanks, ribs, wiring, hydraulic in- 
stallations, landing gear nests and 
many smaller units that ultimately 
combine to make a wing. Along 
the final lines, the wings take shape 
quickly. The entire line of 30 fix- 
tures, each weighing several tons, 
is moved along by a power-driven 
endless belt. 

Officers Reelected 
By Breeze Corps. 

Breeze Corps. Inc., unanimously 
reelected its officers and directors 
at the stockholders’ meeting in 
Newark. John T. Mascuch was re- 
named president: Joseph F. Lucas, 
vice-president; Fred G. Shupp, 
treasurer; and David T. Wilentz, 
chairman. In addition to these four 
directors, the board consists of 
Franck C. Mindnich, president of 
the Federal Trust Co., of Newark; 
Clarence K. Pistell, a director of 
Harvill Corp., and Robert B. Rey- 
nolds, president of Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., Pittsburgh. Herbert C. 
Dwyer was reelected secretary. 


Light Plane Talks 

Two days of intensive discus- 
sions of the future of light aircraft 
and technical advances in that field 
will be held in Detroit, Apr. 27 and 
28 at the national light aircraft 
meeting of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Sessions will be 
held at the Horace H. Rackham 
Educational Memorial. 

Among papers to be delivered 
are: "Wing Flaps in Light Aircraft 
Design,” “Packaged Power,” “What 
Instruments for the Light Plane?”. 
“Flight Strips” and “The Bell Heli- 
copter.” 
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TRANSPORT 

3,500 Key Airline Personnel 
Come Under Tighter Draft Order 

Men in vital flight and maintenance positions affected by 
President’s move to cut occupational deferments to bone. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


Air Transport Command has 
been given figures showing that 
more than 3,500 airline flight and 
maintenance personnel in key posi- 
tions are of an age that makes 
them vulnerable to the President's 
order for greater restriction on oc- 
cupational deferments and expe- 
dited increase in drafting men 
between 18 and 26. 

Since this constitutes approxi- 
mately a fourth of the entire per- 
sonnel in flight and maintenance 
jobs, and includes many skilled 
employees, the airlines are watch- 
ing closely the results of Selective 
Service’s delegation to state selec- 
tive service directors of war work- 


er deferment responsibility. 

► Intercession Possible — Obviously 
loss of 25 percent of this personnel 
would be a staggering blow to the 
airlines, and it is equally apparent 
that the figures were forwarded to 
ATC in hope of intercession by 
that Command. 

In maintenance alone, about ten 
men are required to service every 
plane, and the lines are flying ap- 
proximately 600 planes in their 
commercial operations and mili- 
tary contract work, both of which 
the figures covered. Moreover, four 
years are required to train a skilled 
mechanic. 

The airlines’ compilation, while 


Labor Problem 

Airline officials perturbed 
about the draft situation as it 
threatened their key men un- 
der 26 could take heart when 
they recalled a joint letter 
from Secretaries of War and 
Navy to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, stating that “it is both 
necessary and practicable to 
allocate available aviation per- 
sonnel and materiel in such a 
manner as to insure the main- 
tenance of airline service with- 
out reduction in :ts safety and 
reliability.” 

That was in 1940, but less 
than a year ago President 
Roosevelt wrote Secretary 
Jones that air transport had 
become a "necessary adjunct 
to our war effort,” virtually 
the words Gen. Hershey used 
in January, 1942. 


it showed the number of personnel 
under 22 and between 22 and 26, 
broken down by 19 airlines and 14 
occupations, did not show rejec- 
tions or deferments already grant- 
ed. Some of the airlines did not 
include men classified 4-F, but 
most did. 

► Figures — Flight personnel under 



MILITARY CARGO TIE-DOWNS STUDIED BY AIRLINES: 


The airlines are studying these tie-down methods, 
adopted several months ago by the Air Transport- 
Command and Naval Air Transport systems. Using 
Evans Skyloaders, the equipment is said to have 
solved the problem of cargo shifting in flight. One 
picture shows how rope hooks are used instead of 


knots, placed in a floor ring with rope looped through 
to prevent slippage. Another use shown is rods and 
beam to secure fiat surface loads. In such cases the 
beam rests on the surface with a lock placed on each 
rod and jacked down with special equipment to lock 
the load to the floor. 
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PCA REDUCES ELECTRICAL TESTING TIME: 

Pennsylvania-Central announces development of a generator and gen- 
erator circuit trouble detector that cuts testing time from two hours to 
a few minutes and makes it unnecessary to disturb installation in the 
plane. The apparatus was worked out bp E. O. Johnston, assistant fore- 
man of line maintenance for PCA in Washington, shoivn with it here. 


22 number 187, and between 22 
and 26, 1,445, a total of 1,632. 
Maintenance personnel under 22 
number 427, and between 22 and 
26. 1,588, a total of 2,015. Flight 
personnel under 22 includes one 
captain, 34 co-pilots, 103 radio 
operators, 42 engineers, and 7 navi- 
gators; between 22 and 26, 185 
captains, 816 co-pilots, 237 radio 
operators, 132 engineers and 75 
navigators. Maintenance personnel 
under 22: 2 foremen, 5 crew chiefs, 
6 inspectors, 23 senior mechanics, 
11 lead mechanics, 147 mechanics, 
86 junior mechanics, 135 appren- 
tice mechanics, and 12 meteorolo- 
gists between 22 and 26: 14 fore- 
men, 55 crew chiefs, 79 inspectors, 
161 senior mechanics, 60 lead me- 
chanics, 733 mechanics, 264 junior 
mechanics, 162 apprentice mechan- 
ics, 60 meteorologists. By airlines: 

► American — 170 under 22. including 49 (light 
44™between Vi^and 26. ^ including P 198 flight 



TWA Reelects 

Jack Frye entered his second 
decade as president of Transconti- 
nental and Western Air with his 
election at the annual meeting of 
stockholders and directors held in 
Kansas City. All other officers and 
directors were re-elected. 


Indianapolis Port 
Renamed for Ace 

Indianapolis Municipal Airport 
this week becomes the Weir Cook 
Municipal Airport in memory of 
the first ace of World War I to lose 
his life in the current world 
conflict. 

Col. Harvey Weir Cook of In- 
dianapolis was killed Mar. 24, 1943, 
in the crash of a P-59 in the South- 
west Pacific. 

► Memorial Dinner — About 2.000 
were expected to attend the me- 
morial dinner, with Orville Wright, 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and Charles Lind- 
bergh among the invited guests of 
honor, and Maj. Gen. John F. Cur- 
ry of the Western Technical Train- 
ing Command as principal speaker. 

Pogue Sees Spurt 
In Private Flying 

Travel by personal plane will be 
far in excess of travel by commer- 
cial airlines after the war. in the 
opinion of L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, expressed at a Southern 
Commercial Secretaries’ conven- 
tion in Birmingham. Ala. 


To obtain widespread use of 
personal aircraft. Pogue said, they 
must be made reasonable in cost 
and reasonably sale. Safety rules 
must be simple enough for the 
average citizen, and the nation 
must supply adequtae airports and 
landing strips. 

Planes Fly Fruit 
From Rio Grande 

Fresh fruits and vegetables flown 
from the Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas were served at the air cargo 
meeting held in Detroit last week 
under sponsorship of Wayne Uni- 
versity and the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. Braniff and American 
Airlines carried the Texas ship- 
ment, which was part of a demon- 
stration in which seven airlines and 
four grower states and Mexico, 
Central and South America, par- 
ticipated. 

The meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the publicizing of a sur- 
vey made under the Edward S. 
Evans grant for air cargo research, 
dealing with economics of air 
transport and air cargo possibili- 
ties. Speakers included Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard, CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue, CAA 
Administrator Charles I. Stanton, 
and Col. Edward S, Evans. 
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AA Acquisition of Export Studied 
For Effect on U. S. Air Policy 

Move regarded as serious blow to "chosen instrument” pro- 
gram advanced by Senator McCarran’s aviation bill. 


Whether prearranged or coinci- 
dental, the timing on announce- 
ment of a merger agreement be- 
tween American Airlines and 
American Export Lines was a blow 
to the chosen instrument school of 
thought, coming as it did on the 
heels of Senator McCarran’s bill to 
make the latter government policy. 

It firmly established the intention 
of American, a member of the Air- 
lines Committee for U. S. Air Policy 
which favors regulated competition 
in the international field, to enter 
that field on its own. McCarran a 
day or two earlier proposed a sin- 
gle billion-dollar, federally-char- 
tered company, with airlines as 
stockholders, in international post- 
war operation. 

► Recently Joined Committee — 

American Export Airlines, which 
recently joined the Airlines Com- 
mittee, is controlled by American 
Export Lines, a steamship com- 
pany, has been assured by Ameri- 
can's officers that the latter intends 
to use Export Airlines as "the com- 
pany through which they will con- 
duct their overseas operations.” 

This intention, disclosed in a let- 
ter to Amex employees by J. E. Sla- 
ter, Export Airlines’ executive vice 


president, was not clarified in the 
joint statement on the merger, stat- 
ing that American proposes to op- 
erate American Export Airlines “as 
a separate entity” and itself serve 
terminals in the United States to 
overseas routes. American applied 
last year for a route from Chicago, 
Detroit, New York and Boston to 
Europe. Export Airlines has oper- 
ated between the United States, the 
British Isles and Africa since 1942 
under Civil Aeronautics Board cer- 
tificate, and has a temporary cer- 
tificate for New York-to-Lisbon, 
but has no landing rights in Portu- 
gal except for emergency purposes. 
It has applied for international 
trunk lines from Washington, New 
York. Boston and Chicago, one to 
the British Isles and the Mediter- 
ranean area, terminating in Bom- 
bay, and the other to serve Africa 
from the same United States ter- 
minals. 

► Merger — The proposed merger 
would be a wedding of the largest 
domestic company and the smaller 
of the two American Flag carriers 
certificated for transoceanic service. 
The larger, which does have land- 
ing rights in Portugal and many 
other places, is Pan American Air- 


Early Hearings 

There is no reason why hear- 
ings on the proposed acquisi- 
tion of Export Airlines by 
American Airlines cannot be 
scheduled for an early date, 
according to spokesmen for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
must pass on the transaction. 

Attorneys in the Board have 
indicated they see nothing in 
the civil air law to forbid such 
a merger. 

The agreement is regarded in 
official quarters as an effective 
reply to the Board's order that 
the Export Airlines divest it- 
self of control by Export 
Steamship. 

If pending applications for 
routes other than those to be 
acquired by American Airlines 
are approved, Export Airlines 
will continue operations on its 
own, but Export Steamship will 
not control it. 

It is pointed out that per- 
manent certificates on the 
Foynes and Lisbon routes are 
still pending. Thus the pur- 
chase depends on route certi- 
fication — about which there is 
little doubt — as well as upon 
approval of the merger. 


ways. All three are flying overseas 
constantly under military contract, 
as are many other airlines. 

Announcement of the plan by 
which American would acquire 
control of Export Airlines, already 
agreed to, was made by A. N. 
Kemp, president of American, and 
W. H. Coverdale, president of 
American Export lines. Applica- 
tion has been made to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for its approval. 
The joint statement said “vigorous 
steps” will be taken to develop Ex- 
port Airlines’ trans-Atlantic ser- 
vice when that approval is obtained 
and further equipment is available. 
► CAB Approval Asked — American 
asked CAB to approve its purchase 
of Amex treasury stock carrying 
control of the company for $3,000,- 
000, which is being paid into Ex- 
port Airlines’ treasury. In addition 
to providing capital for Amex de- 
velopment, the plan was seen as a 
solution to the situation in which 
CAB has directed divestment of the 
steamship company’s control of 
American Export Airlines. Next 
Oct. 25 has been set as the deadline 
for submission of the divestment 

Under the agreement, newly 
signed, after control of American 
Export Airlines passed from Amer- 
ican Export Lines to American Air- 



Unusual closeup of one of Naval Air Transport Service’s Coronado flying 
boats, in for maintenance at Pan American Airways’ trans- Atlantic base 
at La Guardia Field. Bulk of the 34-ton cargo carrier may be gauged 
from the figures in cargo hatch and flight deck. The girls are Waves 
from USS Hunter College in New York City. 
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lines, a new board president and 
vice president, would be elected. 

► Name Identity Unchanged — Sla- 
ter explained that, under salient 
features of the plan, the name 
American Export Airlines, Inc., and 
corporate identity of the company 
would not be changed. Export Air- 
lines would sell 120,000 shares of 
its common stock to American Air- 
lines for the $3,000,000, which 
would give the latter at least 51.4 
percent of the total common. Amer- 
ican Export Lines would retain, as 
a minority stockholder, 56,000 
shares of the stock it now owns. 
The $3,000,000 would enable Ex- 
port Airlines to discharge all debt 
and have “ample cash” in its treas- 
ury and credit for future financial 
requirements. Lastly and impor- 
tant, American Export Lines would 
fulfill CAB requirements that it di- 
vest itself of control of American 
Export Airlines. 

ACC Maps Post-War 
Air Research Unit 

Committee named to continue ex- 
perimental work on airplanes. 

Looking toward the time when 
the accelerated experimental work 
in the aircraft industx-y may suffer 
from after-war anemia, the Eco- 
nomic Development Council of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce has set up a new Post-War 
Defense Committee headed by 
Dean C. Smith, director of devel- 
opment, Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp. 

This group was named to work 
particularly on plans to assure the 
continuation of experimental de- 
velopment of aircraft and includes, 
in addition to Smith, Joseph T. 
Geuting, Jr., vice-president of Gen- 
eral Aircraft Corp., and H. W. Co- 
hu, eastern representative of 
Northrop Aviation Corp. 

► Legislation Pending — The Eco- 
nomic Development council, of 
which Irving Taylor, eastern rep- 
resentative of Douglas Aircraft, is 
chairman, discussed pending legis- 
lation affecting contract termina- 
tion, disposal of surplus aircraft 
and plants with various members 
of Congress at a dinner meeting in 
Washington the same day. 

Taylor and James P. Murray, 
Boeing vice-president and presi- 
dent of the Chamber, said a mu- 
tuality of interest between the 
Chamber and members of Congress 
interested in aviation welfare and 
development was established dur- 
ing the informal talks. 


Flight Strip Data 
Given House Group 

Road Commissioner urges con- 
struction as means of saving cost 

of more elaborate airports. 

Construction of flight strips adja- 
cent to public highways as a 
money-saving project against the 
tremendous requests that will be 
made for appropriations for elabo- 
rate airports, is recommended by 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads. 

Testifying before a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, Mac- 
Donald said the experience with 
flight strips "has been thoroughly 
satisfactory as far as the utility of 
the operation is concerned." 

► 26 Strips Constructed — Twenty- 
six flight strips have been con- 
structed in various sections of the 
United States — locations restricted 
—under a $10,000,000 appropria- 

MacDonald informed Congress 
that “we believe there has been de- 
veloped under the $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation a type of facility that 
can well supplant the design used 
for a great many of the very costly 
airports that have been built and 
thus save a large amount of money 
on facilities to be built in the 

The original appropriation was 
made so that the feasibility of sin- 
gle runway landing fields might be 
determined. 

In this respect, MacDonald 
testified, their feasibility from the 
standpoint of aeronautical re- 
quirements has been demonstrat- 
ed and the economy of providing 
flight strips to meet certain re- 
quirements for landing and take- 
off of aircraft where complete air- 
ports are not essential has been 
proved. 

► Surveys Asked — He said that, in 
addition to the original program, 
which is now nearing completion, 
the AAF has requested that sur- 
veys, plans and specifications and 
estimates be prepared for a number 
of additional flight strips. These 
surveys and plans have been made 
but no further consideration is pos- 
sible, due to lack of funds. 

All flight strips thus far have 
been constructed for military pur- 
poses and are assigned to com- 
manding generals of the various 
Air Forces and in many cases they 
have reassigned the flight strips to 
the air bases under their command 
to be used for training operational 
and emergency purposes. 



than 23 years, 
the Mercury Mark 
has stood for pre- 
cision and skill in 
craftsmanship, plus 
a sixth sense which 
can be acquired only 
through experience 
. . . the know how to 
do a job right . . . 

aluminum fuel and oil 
tanks • ailerons, fins, 
rudders and similar 
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McGRAW-HILL presents 
helpful new BOOKS 
in the Aviation Field 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 



THE HELICOPTERS ARE COMING 



A GUIDE TO NAVAL AVIATION 



Mail this coupon now ! 



McCarran Bill Emphasizes Question 
Of National Aviation Policy 

Comprehensive measure by co-author of Civil Aeronautics Act 
expected to face drastic attempts at rewriting before reaching 
stage of final consideration. 


The McCarran Aviation Bill, of- 
, fered in the Senate with a 49-page 
general statement outlining its de- 
tails, may open a full-dress review 
of all national aviation policies, 
j Reaction from the industry was 
slow, as it took time to digest the 
measure's many implications. 

With the Lea Bill bogged down in 
the House Rules Committee, this 
radically new and comprehensive 
bill by the co-author of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 may take 
precedence in Congressional delib- 
erations, but is almost certain to 
face drastic rewriting attempts be- 
fore final consideration. 

► Controversial — One of the most 
controversial phases of the bill lies 
in the provisions for the creation 
of, a billion-dollar, federally char- 
tered corporation to conduct the 
nation's international air transport 
system. The All American Flag 
Line, as it is termed in the bill by 
the Nevada senator, would permit 
all domestic airlines now in busi- 
ness to participate, but would re- 
quire minimum participation of 
$5,000.000— a sum that is more 
than the total assets of nine of the 
domestic airlines and only slightly 
less than the total assets of three 

Although the corporation would 
be privately owned under the pro- 
visions of the bill, there is authori- 
zation for purchase of the securi- 
ties of the corporation by the U. S. 
Treasury, and there is also provi- 
sion for payment of federal 
funds for operation of lines certi- 
fied as “required in the nation’s 
interest" by the Secretary of State. 
Under the terms of the proposed 
bill, the All American Flag Line 
would have to provide this service 
but would be dependent on Con- 
gressional appropriations for pay- 

> Opposition — Surface carrier op- 
position may be expected to a pro- 
vision in McCarran’s bill that 
would continue to bar these car- 
riers from the air transportation 
field. The Nevada senator main- 
tained that “public interest would 
best be served by preventing sur- 
face carriers from gaining such 
control that they could stifle air 


transportation to prevent it from 
injuring their investment in sur- 
face carrier equipment or prop- 

On the other hand, the bill would 
strengthen the hand of the state 
aviation commissions to the extent 
of clearly delineating the divisions 
of authority and definitely reserv- 
ing to the states control over intra- 
state air carriers and intrastate air 
contractors. This would throw the 
intrastate field wide open for oper- 
ations of surface carriers. 

► Experimental Certificate — An- 
other provision would authorize an 
“experimental certificate” to new 
air carriers without requirement of 
"any proof other than ability, in- 
cluding financial responsibility, to 
operate the new line and to comply 
with necessary safety regulations.” 
The certificate could be issued for 
any route not already covered by a 
certificate held by an air carrier, 
and the holder of the “experimen- 
tal certificate” would be protected 
in his investment in establishing 
the line. This seemed certain to 
face sharp airline opposition. 

The bill obviously has been 
drawn to adjust controversial 
questions of states’ rights and pri- 

generally are reported to favor the 
provisions which secure functions 
of the commissions. The bill ex- 
pressly prohibits the proposed new 
seven-man Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority from condemning airports 
or air space and specifies a program 
of cooperation with states and 
cities to protect aerial approaches. 

McCarran’s measure would re- 
constitute the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as an independent agen- 
' cy. The author comments that the 
present organization “has resulted 
in endless confusion, duplication of 
effort and delay in carrying out 
proper programs for the benefit of 
aviation.” The new CAA would 
have an executive officer function- 
ing under direction of the seven- 
man authority to carry out the 
functions now exercised by the ad- 
ministrator. An independent Air 
Safety Board reporting directly to 
Congress is provided, and the sole 
function of the board would be the 
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Capital Problem 

I Most domestic airlines would 
be unable to participate in the 
. All American Flag Line pro- 
posed by Sen. McCarran “be- 
cause there are few compan- 
j ies with $5,000,000 capital,” S. 

J. Solomon, chairman of the 
l Airlines Committee for U. S. 
Air Policy pointed out. 

“We are opposed to monopoly 
in whatever form created,” Sol- 
omon said, in expressing oppo- 
sition to this feature by 17 of 
tae 19 major American air car- 
j riers. "There is no distincton 
| between a monopoly or a sin- 
gle corporation. This proposal 
would not serve the best in- 
I terests of the United States in 
post-war commercial avia- 


investigating of aircraft accidents 
and making recommendations look- 
ing toward prevention of such ac- 
cidents. 

► All American Flag Line — The in- 
ternational aspects of the bill pro- 
vide for the creation of a federally 
chartered corporation "with poten- 
tial working capital in excess of 
one billion dollars, to be known as 
the All American Flag Line.” Un- 
der provisions of the bill, the cor- 
poration would be composed of air 
carriers now holding certificates 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, except air carriers whose 
operations are wholly within the 
Territory of Alaska. Any one air 
carrier would be barred from own- 
ing a controlling interest in the in- 
ternational line. 

The bill provides financing and 
acquisition of assets through issu- 
ance of two classes of stock. One 
would be known as Class A stock, 
to be issued in the amount of 
$200,000,000 and would be the vot- 
ing stock of the corporation. The 
second would be known as Class 
B stock and would be issued only 
in exchange for assets owned by 
Class A stockholders. The Class 
A stock would be committed to pay 
dividends at a rate between 6 and 
8 percent, depending on earnings. 
Class B stock would pay “reason- 
able dividends" depending on 
earnings. 

► Minimum Investment — The bill 
would require a minimum invest- 
ment of $5,000,000 and a maximum 
of $50,000,000 for Class A stock. 
The bill provides re-allocation of 
any stock for which an eligible air 
carrier fails to apply, prohibits 


trading of this particular class of 
stock on any exchange or market, 
requires cash payments of the sub- 
scriptions. Notes, bonds, deben- 
tures or other obligations of the 
line would be limited to three times 
the amount of issued capital stock. 

Securities could be issued by the 
corporation with the approval of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be authorized to purchase 
these securities. 

Mexican Line May 
Ask Route into U.S. 

Aereas Transportes S. A., a Mex- 
ican-controlled airline, shortly will 
seek authorization from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for routes into 
the United States, according to 
Mexico City reports. The request 
would be based on the argument of 
reciprocity and is said to have the 
support of high officials in the 
Mexican Government. It will be 
the first time a Mexican-controlled 
line has sought right of entry into 
this country. 

Aereas Transportes S. A. already 
has major routes in Mexico, fan- 
ning out from Monterrey, a stra- 
tegic point in Mexican aviation, 
and reaching as far south as 
Acapulco. Four out of five of the 
line’s directors are Mexican, as is 
the President, Manuel Reachi. Fifty 
percent of the stock is Mexican 
owned and the remainder is held 
by Americans. Reachi is reported 
to be in the U. S. making arrange- 
ments for equipment. 


Ask New Routes 

Another helicopter application 
was filed with Civil Aeronautics 
Board when the North Little Rock 
Transportation Co., Inc., asked for a 
certificate for unscheduled air taxi 
service in Arkansas. Frederick U. 
Andres, president and controlling 
stockholder, operates taxi services 
in Detroit. (Docket 1343). 

A route between New Orleans 
and Houston was asked by Coast 
Air Express of Oklahoma City for 
scheduled transportation of per- 
sons. property and mail. (Docket 
1342) 

A local and feeder application 
for scheduled transportation of 
passengers, mail and property was 
filed by Jack Neal & Son in San 
Antonio, Texas, for four routes in 
Texas covering 3.068 miles. 
(Docket 1344). 


Domestic Airlines 
Operate 191 Planes 

Total of 25 returned by Army; 

more expected to follow soon. 

Domestic airlines now have 191 
planes, compared with 166 at their 
lowest point after the Army take- 

This means additions of 25, 
starting with the first batch re- 
turned in July last year. Seven 
replacements also have been made, 
bringing the total returned to 32. 
► DC-3’s and "Lodestars” — Addi- 
tional DC-3's have been allocated 
as follows: American, 4: Delta, 1; 
Eastern, 2: Northwest, 1; Pennsyl- 
vania-Central, 1: TWA, 4: United, 
6: Western, 2. Additional Lodes- 
tars: Continental, 1: National, 1 
( only one of the planes to go to an 
airline directly from the assembly 
line), and Mid-Continent, 2. Re- 
placements were all DC-3’s. Five 
went to American, one to TWA, 
and one to Western. 

There has been much specula- 
tion, since the Army recently re- 
linquished to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board the duty of determining 
air service pattern and equipment 
allocation, that return of more 
planes is imminent. Official sources 
are noncommittal. 



AA'S WOMAN ENGINEER: 

A graduate engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is claimed by 
American as the first woman engi- 
neer on any V. S. airline. She is 
Pearl Mabon, shown above gaining 
practical experience in American's 
maintenance shops preparatory to 
resuming her desk job at La 
Guardia Field. 
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AA San Antonio 
Ruling Due Soon 

Early decision expected on ap- 
plication for stop on Mexico 

City route. 

An early decision is expected on 
American Airlines’ application to 
include San Antonio as an inter- 
mediate point on FAM 26 between 
Fort Worth-Dallas and Mexico 
City. Chairman Pogue and Mem- 
bers Ryan, Lee and Warner heard 
American’s oral argument for the 
stop, which has the endorsement of 
Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn and 
Public Counsel D. Franklin Kell. 

Following closely the argument 
at the examiner's hearing, Ameri- 
can stated that utilization of the 
requested stop would lighten fuel 
requirements and thereby increase 
plane capacity. They pointed out 
that mail service from the censor- 
ship office at San Antonio would be 
expedited, and that faster service 
than any currently available would 
be provided. 

► Intervenors — Eastern and Braniff, 
both now operating into San An- 
tonio, were intervenors. Eastern’s 
objection was based on the fact 
that granting American’s request 
would give that line a through 
haul to Washington 20 miles short- 
er than Eastern's. 

Braniff's Charles E. Beard, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, stated 
that there was every possibility 
Braniff would improve its service 
when its proposed linkage with 
Aerovias Braniff S. A., a Mexican 
company, goes on a working basis. 
Braniff’s Mexican interests were 
augmented recently when Aerovias 
Braniff S. A. acquired the rights of 
Lineas Aereas Nacionales. They 
now hold operating licenses grant- 
ed by the Mexican Government 
covering 4,661 miles of routes. 

► CAB Approval to be Asked — 
Beard said CAB approval of their 
Mexican holdings would be asked. 

Public counsel, finding Ameri- 
can's application consonant with 
public convenience and necessity, 
said approval should be granted 
with the restriction that flights 
stopping at San Antonio must be- 
gin or terminate at Mexico City, 
thus ruling out the possibility of 
so-called “merry-go-round” ser- 
vice between San Antonio and Fort 
Worth-Dallas. 

American’s application to make 
permanent the temporary certifi- 
cate under which they are now 
flying FAM 26 is incorporated in 
the Caribbean proceeding. 



Marc Thompson 


Long-Range Port 
Study Made by CAA 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is stressing long-range airport 
needs in its latest study of trends 
and requirements in airport build- 
ing design. 

There was a time, and Charles 
B. Donaldson, CAA’s director of 
airports, admits it, when airport 
buildings became outmoded before 
occupancy. 

► Study Being Made — Now, he 
says, "whatever we plan must be 
planned with regard to its eventual 
development, no matter how lit- 
tle we build at present.” 

The current study is being done 
by Marc Thompson, head of CAA’s 
new Airport Building Design unit. 
He is on a cross-country tour end- 
ing about Apr. 30, visiting Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Dal- 
las, New Orleans and Atlanta. 

► Port Architecture — His experi- 
ence as an architect will help him 
in obtaining information on the 
types of airport facilities and their 
estimated requirements for five 
years after the war. The study is 
to include terminals for air car- 
rier operations, and what the re- 
quirements may be for administra- 
tive buildings for private airports. 

Dates Postponed 

Postponement of important dates 
in the Latin-American proceed- 
ings involving applications for 
service in the Caribbean and South 
America was announced by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Hearing 
date, originally set for May 15, has 
been postponed indefinitely. The 
deadline for exhibits is now June 1. 


► Pan American this week doubles 
its local clipper service between San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. Service was weekly and 
now will be twice weekly. 

► The name of Lineas Aereas, S. A., 
acquired last year by United, has 
been changed to Lineas Aereas Mex- 
icanas, S. A. 

► Stewardesses are being used by 
Pan American on its shorter flights 
out of Miami. Male stewards still 
are serving on long routes, such as 
those to Rio and the Canal Zone. 
Employment of stewardesses on in- 
ternational flights is not new, Amer- 
ican having done so since opening of 
its Canada and Mexico flights. 

► Textbook materials for elementary 
and high schools are being compiled 
for Civil Aeronautics Administration 
by a research staff at Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Education. Roscoe 
B. Bancroft, formerly of CAA, has 
gone to Stanford to serve as chief 
aviation consultant. The work is ex- 
pected to take six months. 

► Organization of Airopia, Ltd., as a 
post-war air service to link European 
cities, has been announced by Count 
G. de Lengerke, former manager of 
the Italian Airlines, according to 
word from London. 

► A 2,200 percent increase in modifi- 
cation of heavy bombers was shown 
in Continental’s Denver modification 
center report covering July, 1942, to 
December, 1942. During this period 
1,600 aircraft were handled by the 
center, chiefly B-17’s. A few P-51’s 
and some British craft also were 
modified there. 

► Possible Army control of the Pitts- 
burgh (Moon Township) Airport 
was announced by the Allegheny 
County commissioners. The commis- 
sion is considering purchase of addi- 
tional land to expand the runway 

► Pan American is distributing Eng- 
lish-Spanish and English-Portuguese 
vest pocket travelers' dictionaries to 
its Latin America passengers in an 
effort to bridge language gaps be- 
tween the countries served by the 

► Continental Air Lines announced 
plans to make special services of the 
company available to private flyers 
after the war. Maintenance shops 
and personnel will make emergency 
repairs for private planes, and the 
company’s meteorological service 
and aeronautical library will be of- 
fered for use by the itinerant private 
pilot. 

► President Trujillo, of the Domini- 
can Republic, has awarded the 
Heraldic Order of Christopher Co- 
lumbus with the grade of Grand 
Officer, to Juan T. Trippe and Evan 
E. Young, Pan American’s president 
and vice-president, respectively, in 
recognition of the airline’s services 
to the country. 
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Nat’l Aviation Buys 
6,000 Shares TACA 

Six thousand shares of TACA 
stock have been purchased by Na- 
tional Aviation Corp. at $8.25 a 
share, completing a transaction first 
revealed by Frederick F. Robinson, 
vice president, at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. Completion of 
the purchase was delayed by legal 
technicalities. 

The National purchase, involving 
$49,500, adds to total American 
holdings of TACA stock. Trans- 
continental and Western Air last 
fall participated in purchase of 
stock valued at $2,200,000, TWA 
buying $1,300,000 in stock, with the 
balance going to Adams Express 
Co., an investment trust, Time, Inc., 
Aviation Investment Trust and 
Stewart McDonald. Total author- 
ized TACA capitalization is $5,000.- 
000, all of which has not been is- 
sued. 


WTS Status 

Absence of a full attendance at 
a Senate Commerce Committee 
meeting last week delayed again 
Committee action on legislation to 
continue CAA's War Training 
Service. Senator McCarran asked 
that his bill (S. 1432) go over. 


CAB ACTION 
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FINANCIAL 

Canada’s Assumption of Port Costs 
On Alaskan Route Presents Problem 

Effect of policy on privately owned airlines and American air 
transportation systems studied as important move in world 
aviation chess game. 

By ROGER WILCO 


The hand of the Canadian gov- 
ernment in the international avia- 
tion chess game was immeasurably 
strengthened by what appeared to 
be a routine statement made in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa by 
C. D. Howe, minister of supply. 
The course of private capital in 
developing global air routes will 
most likely be influenced by the 
policy enunciated. 

The Canadian minister declared 
his government will assume the 
cost of construction of permanent 
facilities and improvements in the 
air routes through the Canadian 
Northwest to Alaska. The United 
States taxpayer may have felt re- 
lieved in recovering expenditures 
advanced by our country in the de- 
velopment of airway facilities in 
foreign areas. Actually, however, 
the United States may well have 
been deprived of a strong bargain- 
ing factor when showdown time 
comes in disposition of interna- 
tional air routes. 

► Cost — The cost of the northwest 
staging route alone, up to the end 
of 1943, is placed at about $46,- 
000,000, while total cost of the 
wartime development of the air- 
ways of the Canadian Northwest 
is officially estimated at about $58,- 
500,000. The share of the United 
States in these construction proj- 
ects was not revealed but is known 
to have been substantial. In any 
event, the United States Treasury 
will be reimbursed for all such 
outlays. 

Mr. Howe significantly observed, 
"The northwest staging route is 
Canadian property, owned and 
operated by the Canadian Govern- 
ment.” (This airway leads from 
Edmonton, via Whitehorse to the 
Alaskan boundary). It is this 
strategic route which will figure 
prominently in any international 
air operation to the Orient and 


points beyond. Also involved are 
the various landing fields and 
strips along the growing Mackenzie 
River route. The latter is a newer 
development but is known to have 
outstanding growth possibilities. 

► Price Comparatively Small — The 
price paid by Canada is a small 
one compared with the strong, in- 
dependent stature it will thus ob- 
tain in owning unencumbered all 
aviation facilities within its area 
developed as a result of military 
exigencies. Little known is the 
fact that Canada has never re- 
ceived any Lend-Lease aid. 

It is clear that the international 
air aspirations of those United 
States carriers seeking routes 
traversing the Canadian northwest 
will now be seriously qualified by 
Canadian policy. Northwest Air- 
lines has long declared its inten- 
tion for a route through this terri- 
tory and points beyond. This, and 
other U. S. lines, have been active 
operators through the area for the 
U. S. Army. Also filing for air 
routes through Canadian northwest 
territory are Western and Chicago 
and Southern. 

► Strengthens TCA — This latest 
move by the Canadians further 
strengthens the position of the 
government-owned Trans-Canada 
Airways in contending with Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines, offshoot of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

The main component of Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines — Yukon- 
Southern, originally pioneered and 
developed the Edmonton-White- 
horse route. Further, it is this path 
which figures prominently in that 
company's long-range plans for 
key world air routes. The Canadian 
Pacific parent organization has de- 
clared its intentions of supple- 
menting its pre-war world-wide 
steamship facilities with a similar 
airline operation. At the same 


time, TCA has expressed a keen 
interest in the Edmonton-White- 
horse segment as an operation it 
would like to incorporate as part 
of its present coast-to-coast sys- 
tem as a step leading to the inter- 
national field. 

► Capital Problem — The question, 
therefore, may soon resolve itself 
in whether private capital — repre- 
sented by Canadian Pacific — shall 
be allowed to expand in the inter- 
national airfield, or if TCA, as the 
"instrument of national policy” 
shall be that agency to carry the 
Canadian flag on global air routes. 

Applications of United States 
carriers in this area complicate 
matters somewhat but probably 
will take a secondary role until the 
Canadian inter-mural affair is set- 
tled. 

► Feasibility Questioned — Thus far, 
the "over-the-top” routes passing 
through the Canadian northwest 
have been attached with consider- 
able attraction for the “romance” 
they may be said to hold as the 
shortest path to the Orient. Ac- 
tually, many observers find it ex- 
tremely difficult to justify exten- 
sive operations solely on a com- 
mercial basis along the projected 
area. Even within Canada, it is 
felt that one carrier would be ade- 
quate to handle all the economic 
air needs of the territory traversed. 

As the routes extend beyond 
Canada, a case for self-sustaining 
commercial operation becomes 
even very difficult. It is this factor 
which supports the belief that 
government backing — financial and 
otherwise — together with national 
policy considerations, in the last 
analysis, will determine who flies 
where. 


Financial Reports 

► Solar Manufacturing Corp., in a 
preliminary report for 1943, lists 
net profit at $1,026,000, equal to 
$1.84 a share on 225,000 shares 
compared with $147,433, equal to 
$.65 a share on 225,000 shares for 
1942. Profit for 1943, before fed- 
eral taxes, was $1,394,000, with 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes totaling $1,026,000. 

► Aro Equipment Corp. and subsid- 
iaries report net sales of $14,659.- 
955 for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, equal to $2.04 a share. Net 
profit was listed at $634,133, after 
charges, provisions for contingen- 
cies and reserve for federal income 
and excess profits taxes and re- 
negotiation of contracts. Previous 
year’s report showed net sales of 
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S7.684.661. or SI. 20 a share. Sales 
of aviation products direct to the 
armed forces accounted for the 
major part of the sales for the fis- 
cal year, but industrial pneumatic 
tool sales also were reported as 
substantial. 

► Republic Aviation Corp. reported 
net profits for 1943 of $3,025,954, 
after all charges but before rene- 
gotiation, equal to $3.08 a share 
compared with $1,105,061 or $1.02 
a common share in 1942. Gross 
sales were not given in the 1943 
report, but it notes that sales of 
planes and parts to the Air Forces 
were approximately $40,000,000 in 
December alone. 


SEC Lists Trading 
In Aviation Stocks 

Discloses transactions of officials 

in own company shares. 

Sale of 3,016 shares of Northeast 
Airlines, Inc., common stock, by 
Samuel J. Solomon, director and 
former president of the company, 
was reported in the January stock 
transactions currently made public 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. At the close of Janu- 
ary, Solomon still held 19,484 
shares of the common, having a 
present market value of more than 
$190,000. 

H. Danforth Starr, who re- 
linquished his post as director of 
Northeast Airlines. Inc., on Jan. 11, 
1944. sold 476 shares of the com- 
pany's common on the same day, 
leaving a balance of 24 shares in 
his portfolio. H. Leroy Swimm, 
comptroller, disposed of 200 com- 
mon in January, giving him an 
ownership of 100 shares at the 
close of the month. 

► Atlas Corp. Holdings— The SEC's 
report shows Atlas Corp. held 90,- 
000 shares of Northeast Airlines' 
common at the beginning of the 
year, or 18 percent of the total out- 
standing. At current market prices. 
Atlas’ holdings have a value of 
nearly $900,000. Paul F. Collins, 
who succeeded Solomon as presi- 
dent of the company, held 22,000 
shares, which have a current mar- 
ket value of around $217,000. 
Other holdings in Northeast in- 
cluded: James F. Fitzgerald, direc- 
tor, 5,500 shares: David F. Howie, 
vice-president, 100 shares; and 
Robert S. Swain, vice-president, 
treasurer and director. 850 shares. 

Croil Hunter, president and gen- 
eral manager of Northwest Air- 
lines, reported gifts of 1,125 shares 


of his company's common during 
January, leaving him an ownership 
at the close of the month of 550 

► Kemp’s Holdings — Alexander N. 
Kemp, president of American Air- 
lines. bought 400 shares of the 
company’s common stock during 
January, bringing his ownership at 
the close of the month to 500 
shares. Francis Hartley, Jr., direc- 
tor of Colonial Airlines, purchased 
300 shares of his company's com- 
mon. bringing his holdings to 6,000 

Several officials of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Corp. reported Janu- 
ary transactions in the company's 
capital stock. Harold M. Bixby, 
vice-president, sold 366 shares, re- 
ducing his holdings to 1,000 shares. 
John C. Cooper, vice-president, 
sold 100 shares, leaving him 1,842 
shares, while H. Preston Morris, 
secretary and general attorney, re- 
duced his holdings to 1.300 shares 
through sale of 100 shares. John 
S. Woodbridge, comptroller, sold 
200 shares to close the month with 
an ownership of 1.100 shares. Evan 
E. Young, vice-president, sold 750 
shares, leaving him 1,300 shares. 
Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent. filed with the commission a 
report for July, 1943, disclosing 
that on July 8. he purchased 1,200 
shares of Pan American, giving 
him ownership of 1,300 shares at 
the close of that month. 

► Subscription Rights — In connec- 



NYLON TOW ROPE: 

Elasticity and high tensile strength 
have made nylon the best material 
yet discovered for rope to pick up 
and tow gliders. These reels, shown 
at the AAF’s glider base near Day- 
ton. would have made thousands of 
pairs of women's hose. 


lion with reports filed with the 
SEC regarding rights to subscribe 
to their company's preferred stock, 
several officials of United Air 
Lines, Inc. disclosed their holdings 
of United's common on January 31. 
Harold Crary, vice-president, 
owned 1,066 shares, while Sumner 
Sewall, director, held 7,300 shares. 
Other holders included: Paul M. 
Godehn, director, 400 shares; John 
A. Herlihy, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 968 shares: Richard L. Dobie, 
vice-president, 100 shares: John 
J. Mitchell, director, 200 shares: 
and Paul G. Hoffman, director, 100 
shares. 

Among the aircraft manufac- 
turers. G. M. Bellanca, chairman 
of the Board and principal stock- 
holder of Bellanca Aircraft Corp., 
acquired 5.900 shares of the com- 
pany's common during January to 
bring his holdings to 65.800 shares. 

► Bell Holdings— Lawrence D. Bell, 
president and general manager of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., disposed of 
5.500 shares of common, reducing 
his ownership to 26,411 shares. 
Charles L. Beard, secretary and 
treasurer, sold 200 shares, leaving 
him 680 shares at the close of the 
month. Edwin R. Palmer, vice- 
president of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., reduced his holdings of the 
company's common to 500 shares 
through sale of 200 during Janu- 

Glenn L. Martin, president of 
Glenn L. Martin Co., gave away 
5.000 shares of the company's com- 
mon, leaving his holdings at the 
close of the month at 297.735 
shares. At current market prices. 
Mr, Martin's gift would have a 
value of around $95,000. 

► Republic Aviation — John J. Daly, 
director of Republic Aviation 
Corp., acquired 2,800 shares of the 
company’s common in January, 
bringing his holdings to 46.014 
shares. Robert L. Clarkson, direc- 
tor. purchased 100 shares. 

Other transactions included: 
Purchase of 150 shares of preferred 
A stock of Solar Aircraft Co. by 
Edmund T. Price, president and 
general manager: sale of 500 Air 
Associates common by Harold I. 
Crow, president: the sale of 2,000 
shares of Aircraft Accessories com- 
mon by Randolph C. Walker, pres- 
ident: purchase of 68 shares of 
Aviation Corp. stock by Raymond 
S. Pruitt, director; purchase of 100 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
common by Victor Emanuel, direc- 
tor: and sale of 200 Fairchild Avia- 
tion Cox’p. common by S. M. 
Fairchild, director and principal 
stockholder. 
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EDITORIAL 


Competition 

S en. McCarran's new aviation omnibus bill calls 
for an all-American Flag line to operate all 
U. S. commercial airline routes to foreign terri- 
tories. It is the “chosen instrument" idea again. 

While careful study of the voluminous docu- 
ment’s other provisions had not been possible as 
this issue of Aviation News closed, the 17 domestic 
airlines have rightly gone on record opposed to 
monopoly “in whatever form it may be proposed,” 
S. J. Solomon, the spokesman for the Airlines Com- 
mittee for U. S. Air Policy, told the press. 

“We do not believe that a monopoly will best 
serve the interests of the U. S. in overseas aviation. 
The airlines believe that the number of carriers 
certified for operation over the routes of the world 
should be determined by the traffic, the public in- 
terest, the postal service, and the national security. 
In other words, the 17 American Flag airlines com- 
prising our committee believe firmly in the prin- 
ciple of regulated competition.” 

Although Sen. McCarran denies that his bill 
provides for a monopoly for any present carrier, it 
eliminates the driving element of competition, sets 
up a cumbersome bureaucratic type of organiza- 
tion which will be unable to adapt itself quickly to 
changes in requirements, and at this first glance 
raises serious doubts that the United States would 
be able to meet the much-discussed foreign com- 
petition under such an inflexible slow-moving sys- 
tem. 

Why should we voluntarily give up our pre-war 
leadership in international commercial flying, cut 
ourselves down to the measure of our foreign 
neighbors, and start out again with a handicap? 
If America has no more faith in its bility to offer 
a better service than its neighbors, we have lost 
more in this war than we think. 

Higher Postage 

S harper criticism of the airmail service by com- 
mercial users will be the major result of higher 
postage rates which went into effect yesterday. 
Hundreds of firms which have been tolerating the 
six-cents an ounce gamble on expediting important 
letters by air instead of train will decide the results 
do not justify the new rate of eight cents. 

While no one in Washington will do more than 
guess on the outcome, it seems likely that the hike 
instituted by Congress to raise revenues will: 

(1) Increase slightly the income to the Post Of- 
fice Department from sale of airmail stamps, al- 
ready well above the payments made by the gov- 
ernment to the airlines, although thousands will 


stop using airmail, including many service men 
who will use their franking privilege and deprive 
the government of this income. 

(2) Cut the number of letters to the point where 
the volume will stop rising and start to level off. 

(3) Result in little if any change in revenues to 
the airlines from the Post Office Department, 
which means that the airlines will carry as much 
poundage as now — without important additions to 
their fleets — and still be unable to fly all the avail- 
able mail even in good weather. 

(4) Result in no change in foreign airmail vol- 
ume, which remains at the six cents per half ounce 
rate, making it more economical to buy an airmail 
stamp for a letter from New York to Hawaii than 
for one to Chicago. , 

(5) Result in heightened public indignation at 
raising airmail rates without improving service, 
which is likely to speed the allotment to the air- 
lines of more twin-engine Douglases. 

The crux of better airmail service for the war 
effort and the public, of course, is the aircraft 
equipment. Monthly transport production is at a 
new peak, and will continue to rise for some time. 
Consequently, some high officers in the Army are 
recommending more planes for the airlines. 

The industry needs not eight or nine transports, 
but several times that number, to handle the al- 
ways-rising priority and mail traffic. Furthermore, 
as the Pacific war steps up in tempo travel from 
the industrial East to the West Coast will rise rap- 
idly. Because of the great distances involved, a 
higher proportion of business and war travelers to 
the West will seek air transportation. 

Big Future for Flat Tops 

A nnouncement last week that 38 baby flat tops 
. had been lease-lent to the British, still leaving 
the U. S. Navy with about 50, is striking evidence 
of the speed at which we are turning out these 
movable air bases for the Pacific war. 

Yet, even with the present fleet of carriers, from 
the small “Woolworth” type to the largest, we have 
not even hit our production stride. It is no secret in 
Washington that ultimately we shall have hun- 
dreds of carriers, plowing the Pacific in powerful 
concentrations or task forces, each operating inde- 
pendently or with others miles distant. 

The maximum strategic possibilities of the air- 
craft carrier still have not been developed, but 
intense study is under way and Navy spokesmen 
are confident. The success of the carrier’s role in 
our convergence on Japan from every direction 
probably will be far beyond anything the public 
realizes. Robert H. Wood 
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GRAM RAPIDS inDUSTRIES, Inc. 

offer* 

Skilled Experience 
Correlated Facilities 
of 15 Plants 
for Volume Production 
of AIRCRAFT 



Proof. . . in the Air 

Liaison Planes . . . Gliders . . . 
Bombers for which wings, other 
assemblies, or precision-built 
parts of wood, solid and lami- 
nated, have been built by Grand 
Rapids Industries, Inc. 
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Above, Curtiss Commando being lifted from I 
production cradle by hydraulic hoists. Tail will 1 
then be lowered and ship rolled to final station 1 
in hangar to be readied for engine test. 
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Tour of these Bassick Super Heavy Duty 
Grooved Wheel Casters equipped with one 
Timken Bearing in the swivel and two in 
the wheel carry the entire C-46 Cargo Ship 

in hroductinn. 


Even before going on its own, the Timken Bearing 
Equipped C-46 Curtiss Commando Transport is carried 
down the assembly line by a production cradle mount- 
ed on Timken Bearing Equipped casters. 

Timken Bearings in shop truck wheels have been 
saving time and cost in factories of all kinds for 
many years. Now, in this new form, they’re helping 
to keep vital airplane production on the go! The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 

TIMKEN 

TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT OFF. 
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